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azines.—Subscriptions for the Stam: 
ice, London. For France, and other 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK's COURT.) 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
N EXAMINATION os fhe ) Desese of MASTER OF ARTS 
will commence on M' MONDA of MAY. 
Reicates may 
itgedidates are required to specify the Branches which they 
select for Examination. 
Somerset House, of the Senate 
March 3ist, 1841. . ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
T0.BE DISPOSED OF, AT MIDSUMMER NEXT, 
A WELL-ESTABLISHED 


ADIES’ BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL, 
with every ACCOMMODATION FoR THIRTY BoARDERs, 
pleasant capetes on the La py within :hirteen miles 
fires For particniars apply to A. B Ladies’ Seminary, 
Fae Market, Suffolk 


OVERNESS INSTITUTION, 30, Sono- 
square.—Mrs. HINTON respectfully informs the Nobi- 

iy, Gentry, and Scholastic Profession, th 
seasons of English and Foreign properly qualified to 
y department in Education. “Mrs much accus- 
Seed 0 yuidon, and having resided many years on the Conti- 
nent, is conversant in the French, Italian, and German Lan- 


quages.— Schoo and d.—Letters (the 
SP ecense) t must be free. 
ee TRE SCHOOL. There will be TWO 


be sent A oy | Fh fourteen days pre- 


a Se order 








that ber List contains 








or THREE VACANCIES at the ensuing Quarter.— 

tuses at Messrs. Relfe & Fletcher’ ‘8, 17, “Cornhil ; and of 

. Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street, where the fol- 

losing w orks, printed for the use of the School, may also be 

~ Tt Genius of the French Language, with a Key to 

— ‘ables to Conente , all the French Verbs;’ and 
‘A fable to S tenteante Latin 


pote -TERRACE, HY DE-PARK 





GARDENS —Peveone | intending to Rent or Purchase 

Houses in this Terrace may ate application to the 

* eetitect. 1 have them finished according to their own taste and 

t for a fixed sum, with or =F granting, extra rooms, 

Plans and further rticulars of arsh Nelson, 

No, 3, Charles-street, St. James’s-square. The Terrace being of 

greater width than Portland-place, will form one of the most 

or of this and salubrious neigh- 
bourhood. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON. 
This s Society y was est established in 1836. for the purpose of 


ifordins to crate tucume the opportunity of 
graifying a love of Art, by means of a small Annual Sub. 


Art. Union is composed of Annual Subscribers of one 
gunea and upwards. ‘The funds, after payment of necessary 
expenses, are divided into sums of various amounts, for the pur- 

chase of Pictures, Sculpture, Drawings, Enamels, or wed 
yz setting aside a sum for the a of Engraving an a 
proved picture. Every subscriber has one chance by lot for the 

propriated as above, and one impression of the engraving, 
iceac, guinea subscrib: 

cture selected as the Pe oe in the last eietment 
( The The Mined Huntsman,’ by C. Landseer, Esq. A. ) is now 
, ~ yy by H.C. Shenton, Esq. for the Subscribers of 


past 
Propectases, with every information, may be obtained at the 
4 Ottice, 72, Great Russell-street (corner of Bloomsbury- 
, London ; ; and = the Collector, Mr. T. Brittain, 17, 


% GoDw. IN, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
LEWIS POCOCK. Esq. F.S.A. $100. Secs. 
(By order,) TT. E. JONES, Clerk to the Committee. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION, for the Beer of DECAYED 
ARTISTS, their WIDOWS, and ORPH 

Under the immediate Protection ere Her et Excellent Majesty 


e Q 
Patron—His Royal Highives ns Duke of SUSSEX, K.G. 
His Grace the Duke of Buc) iti rht Honourable the Earl of 


> rtmouth. 
His Grace the Duke of Devon- sy Honourable Lord Lynd- 
lis Grace the Dake of Suther- 


Sir Yoln Suinbysne, Bart. 
Most Noble’ the Marquis of 


Sir T. Baring, Bar 
Sir George Thilips, Bart. 
Most Noble’ the Marquis of 
Westminster. 


nisor aa M.P. 
. KG. 
Right Honourable the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. 


Joseph Neeld, 
Jesse Watts Russeil, Esq 
President—Sir MARTIN ARCHER SHEE, P.R.A. 
Vice-President. 
Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. veweed Jones, Esq. R.A 
Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. J.P. Deering, Fea, © R. * 
Sir David Wilkie, R.A. | B. Bond Cab! 
Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. | William Brockedon, Esq. 
Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A. | J. H. Mann, Esq. 
C.R. Cockerell, Esq. R.A. a. oe a 
The Nobility, Fricets, ood Subscribers. Heaney Pus in- 
formed that the TWENT Y-SIXT H ANNIVERRARY 
TIVAL will be celebrated at Freemasons’ Hall, THIS D 
The Right Honourable LORD — AGLE i in the Chair. 


—— 
Bdward J. Andrews, Esq. a Lonsdale, Esq. 
Henry Ashton, E: . Forbes M'Neill, Esq. 
jamin Austen, Esq. Edgar Papworth, Esq. 
Charles Barry. Esq. A.R.A. Geo. H. Pinckard, Pare 
im Boxall. Esq. W. C. Ross, Esq. A.R.A. 
J. W. Carlton, Esq. Freak stone, 
mas Dowbiggen, Esq. . B. Sai 
Mary Farrar, Esq. 
ardwick, D: C.L. F.R.S. 
Thomas Jones, Esq. 
J. Liston, on 


by ines 














os ad tor. Esq. 
j Wit "Tite, tsa. F.R.S, 
ohn Tyre 

Francis W. Wilkin, Esq. 


The Dinner on Table at Six o’Clock precisely 
Tickets, 17. 1s. each, had of the Stewards; of Charles Fowler, 
Bsq. Honorary Secretary, 1,Go! rdon-square ; and of the Assistant 
Secretary, 14, aa -street, a 's Park, 
WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


FFICERS IN HER MAJESTY’S } NAVY, 


and OTHERS, who may desire to gain Information on 
the Masina Steam Encines, and Marine NAVIGATION, are 
pen tfully informed, that a Class for this department in Science 
ned, in addition to the Chemical School for Railway Engine 
Drawers, These classes are independent of the public Exhibie 
A Prospectus of each mag So had of the Secretary, at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 
EXHIBITIONS AT THE GARDEN.—All Fellows who 
shall appl. on or before Ti maenay, the 6th of April, may obtain 
for these Exhibitions. at the rate of Three Shillings and Sixpence 
each, any number of tickets, not exceeding TWENTY-FOUR, 
provided such tickets be actually taken out on or before 
Tuesday, the 20th of April. After the 6th of April any further 
number of tickets will be delivered to Fellows, on their per- 
sonal ap soation = written order, at the price of Five Shillings 
each ticket. Each ticket will be available for the admission of 
one Visitor, after One o’Clock, to either of the Three Exhibi- 
tions at the option of the Visitor. All applications for tickets 
must be made at the Society's Office, 21, Kegent-street. 


LECTRO- METALLURGY —Appesstas and 
aterials for conducting on a large or small scale the 
Electrotype i in all its Sranches, Klectro-Gt ding, Plating, Platin- 
izing, &c., descri in Smee’s ‘ Elements of Electro-Metallurgy,” 
published by Palmer, Newgate-street, and Longman & ( os Pater- 
noster-row, London, are manufactured and sold by E. PALMER, 
Philoso pest Instrument-maker and Optician, 103, ‘a 
street, London. 


HE DAGUERREOTYPE, 89, High Holborn. 


Views of London, Paris, Rome, Naples, Venice, Florence, 
Moscow, &c. 
Figures from the Living Model, Portraits from Nature, and 


bjec 
elas ype Specimens from 10s. 6d. and upwards. 
pared Plates, &c. &c. for the operation. 

Excursions Daguerriennes; or, a Collection of 
Views obtained by the Daguerréotype, of remarkable Monu- 
ments and Places. beautifully engraved. The Work will con- 
sist of 12 ~—- 4 Views, with text in French, 

re 


bh 

10s, ty ‘oan Six N Numb 
Sold by Claudet & Houghton, at their Warehouses for French 
Glass Shades, Sheet, Crown and Painted Window Glass, 89, 


High Holborn. 
ONDON and BRIGHTON RAILWAY COM- 


PANY.—Extract from the Minutes of a Committee of In- 
spection of the Line, on Saturday, March 20, 1841 :— 

“* Your Committee started from London- bridge with an engine 
and carriage belonging to the Company, and went as far as the 
deep cutting at Hooley-lane, a distance of 16 miles; ae. after 
wel ing to the end of the cutting, and through the N erstham 

Tunnel, were met by another engine, which conveyed them to 
the great embankment at Earlswood Common, four miles and 
ahalf; they then walked about a mile, and were met by another 
carriage, which took them to the mouth of Balcombe Tunnel, a 
distance of nine miles, from whence they walked through the 
tunnel to Kemp's Farm, and by the Ouse Viaduct on to Hay- 
wood's Heat 

“The works at the deep cutting on the north end of Merstham 
Tunnel are going on with great raw and the slopes stand re- 
markably well. ‘The brickwork thro’ ug the Merstham Tunnel is 
complete ; the culvert nearly finished, and the rails ready to be 
laid. The great embankment at Earlswood Common is in a 
very forward condition, and the earthwork, which now stands 
well, willsoon be ready to receive the rails. The brickwork 
through the Balcomb-Tunnel, with the exception of a trifling 
portion of the last lanai, is finished 5 the culvert in rapid ee 

ress, and the rails ready to be laid. trom this point to Kem 

“arm the permanent way is laid. emp’s Farm to 1 t ° 
Viaduct some few yards of embankment remain to be done,and 
one cutting to be finished, and the permanent rails are nearly 

laid. The Viaduct is finished with the exception of the pa- 
comet walls, the stone-work for which is prepared. From the 
Viaduct to Hayward’s Heath the works will be finished very 
shortly, there Being | no important work to do, and most of the 
permanent way lai 

“Thus your Comasiates rene the Kang assurance that 4 
prospects held out oe vepere ng the line, at the las 

jeneral =e of Share Silos, rill be fulfilled.” 
WOOD, Secretary. 


. Angel-court, 




















THOS. 
Lenten and Bri Brighton Railway Office. 10, 
hrogmorton-street, March 26, 1 





ARTS AND LITERATURE, 
R. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer, 69, Bold 


street, Liverpool, respectfully intimates that his exten- 
sive Rooms are now open for the reception of Works of Art in 
Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, and those objects of. interest to 
the Antiquary and Virtuoso, in which skill or ior LITE in other 
branches of the Arts has been exercised, and for L 
PROPERTY of whatever description intended for S: 

Liverpool, owing to the wealth, the taste, and the liberality of 
her merchants, being acknow ledged one of the first marts in the 
empire for the disposal of Property of the descriptions above 
named, Mr. J. B. begs to call the attention of Executors, Dealers, 
and others, to the matter of this advertisement, most respect- 
fully soliciting their support, and assuring them that it will ever 
be his pleasure, as his duty, * discharge with promptitude the 
business committed to his tru 

References will gladly be given t to Parties requiring them. 

6, Bold-street, Liverpoo 








Sales bv Auction. 
GENUINE HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, ETC. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street,on THURS » April 8, 
XENUINE HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
(removed from the Country) ; consisting of C: ‘arpets, Rugs. 
Window Curtains, Glasses, Mahogany Dining. and other Tables, 
Chairs, Bedsteads, capital Feather Beds, Chests of Drawers, 
Bookbinder's Standing and. other Presses, Brass Tools, &c. &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

*,* Valuations of every description of Property for the pay- 





ment of the legacy duty, &c. 





MR, L. A. LEWIS’S SALES FOR THE PRESENT 
H. 


M 
At his House, 125, Fleet-street. 
er oy ONGAN ERY, FURNITU. RE, $e. 
u AY, Sth, and following day, 
HE ST ‘OCK of Mr. J. WATKINS, Print. 
seller and Feney Stationer, removed from the London 
Road, giving up the business ; comprising an Extensive Assort- 
ment of Fancy and Useful Stationery, Prints, Drawings, framed 
and glazed. ether with some Articles of Furniture; com- 
a 2 cree - cohen. Bean ng, s, Gols Meboeany Chairs 

—Ma ny three-flap Dini Large 

Dis34 rig Cases, a 


MONDAY, 2th, and3 followin 
A VALUABLE ‘COLLECTION 


d 
N of BOOKS; 
ham and Bayle’s Dictiona 


5 vols.—Plato’s Works, by Syden- 
Taylor, 5 vols. pel man’s Dionysius, 4 vols.—Dod- 
ell’s Greece, 2 vols —Price's ad Practice. both Series— 
y chew’ s Delphin and Variorum Classics, 141 vols.—Evelyn Pepys, 
and North’s Memoirs, 13 vols. Leake’s 8 Morea, 3 vols.—Brown's 
Philosophy of the Mind, 4 vols. —Drummond's Origines, 4 vols. 

Tooke's patiey. 2 "=. —Shafteshi az ‘8 Cparecteration, 3 vols. oa 
Griesbach’s Greek T 


eports, 5 vols.—Family Classical Tatra 

Novels, 48 vols.—Boswell’s Johnson, 10 vo 

nm FRIDAY, 16th, 

The MEDICAL LIBRARY of the late Dr. 
RYAN. By order of the Executrix. 


MONDAY, 19th, and 2 following days, 
The EXTEN SIVE STOCK of Mr. WILLIAM 
WILLIS, removed from Manchester. By order of the Assignees. 


On THURSDAY, 22nd, and following day, 
A PORTION of the LIBRARY of W. BELL, 
Esq., removed from Hull. 


n MONDAY, 26th, and 2 following toi 
The LIBRAR Y of Dr. ANTONIO PUIGH- 
BL ANS. H, Author of ‘ The History of the Inquisition,’ &c. 


* The sale of this Library has been postponed on account of 
oul proceedings in Chancery. 





52 vols.--Waverley 
+» &e. 


Lysons’ Magna Britannia and Environs of London. 
Mr. L. A. LEW at Girectod to provare, toe ke immediate Sale all 
maining Copies of 
VALUABLE “TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
The MAGNA BRITANNIA, 10 vols. 4to. ; and ENVIRONS of 
LONDON, 5 vols. 4to. By the Rev. DANIEL LYSONS and 
SAMUEL’ LYSONS, Esq. Together with the 3:0 Engraved 
Copperplates. 
Illustrious Personages of the Reign of Geo. IIT. and IV. 
Mr. L. A. LEWIS is directed to repare fer immediate Sale, 
the One Hundred and Fi 
ENGRAVED COPPERPLA TES to that 
splendid Work entitled BRITISH GALLERY OF CONTEM- 
ORARY PORTRAITS; a Series of Engravings of the most 
and ireland Persons now living, or lately deceased, in Great Britain 
an en and. 
* Each Portrait will be sold in separate lots; and gentle- 
men a at a distance may receive a specimen of any particular 
—— by post, by enclosing (pre-paid) four penny postage 


“2, Fieet-street, April 3, 1841. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. 147. — 
ADVERTISEMENTS and Bivts intended for insertion in 
this forthcoming No. of the Edinburgh Review are requested to 
be sent to the Publishers immediately. 
3, aternonteroe 


is day is published, price 
RODWELLS CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


e for 1841, 46, New Bond-street. To be had also at Messrs. 
Simpkin & Marshall’s, Stationers’-court. 


MONTHLY a ro OF OLD BOOKS, 
HE SHEET CATALOGUE for the Present 


Month, containing man yas able and curious Articles 
now offered for SALE b doy BRYANT, the Camden Head, 
9, King William-street, West Strand, London. 

Parties desirous of having the Catalogues forwarded, on the 
day of publication, are requested to hand their addresses, when 
they will be sent postage free. 


O BOOK CLUBS and OTHERS.—For Sale, 
100 Volumes of NOVELS and ROMANCES, containing 
Works by Coenet Horace Smith, Marryat, Lady Merean, 
Banim, Theodore "Moak. Croly, Roscoe, Chamier, Sohn $ Shipp, 
Mrs. Gore, and other popular Authors. The whole of the Books 
> ng were eee perfect, to be sold for 7/. 10s.; published 
at ne: A List may be had gratis, and the Books seen, at 
CARVALHO" 'S Cheap Book Warehouse, 147, Fleet-street, where 
may be had 5000 Volumes, including all the late Publications, 
second-hand, cheap. 


LIFE ASSURANCE.—A combination of all the important advan=- 
tages hitherto offered to the Public distinguish the 
COTTISH UNION INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Instituted in 1824, and incorporated by Royal 
Charter. The Septennial Division of two-thirds of the profits 
of this Corporation will be declared in December, 1841, on alk 
Policies of the participating C lass, effected previous to the first of 
August nezt, an rsons contemplating insuring their lives so as 
to share in “the forthooming Bonus, should make their pro; 
with as little delay as possible. Tables of Rates, Forms for 
posals, and every information may be a hed, on seutienties te to 
the Secretary, at the Chief London Office, No. 449. 
Strand, or at the City Branch Office, No. 78, King Witham. 
street, Mansion House, Between the hours of Ten and Four. 
Fersous whose lives are pro; for Assurance, must be seen 
y the Company's Medical Sinee. at the Office, No. 449, West 
Strand, on Tuesdays, at Eleven o'clock. Moderate Rates are 
demanded for ¢ Australia and the Colonies eogerally. 
Scottish Union ice, F. G. SMITH. 
No. 449, West Strand, London. Secre 
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HE WESTMINSTER 


and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION, 
At Sitar WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 


7, King-street, Covent-ga’ 
ntages offered by this Association: 
‘our-fAfths. web percent. ofthe — profits, are divided among 
the Ascured, at intervals of 5 gone 
The Profits respectively a otted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an equivalent reversionary 
sum. All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or up- 
wards, have the right (after two Annual payments) of attend- 
ing and voting at all General Meetings. 
he miums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Offices, but are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured. W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 


OUNTY FIRE OFFICE,and PROVIDENT 
LIFE OFFICE, Established 1806.—Capital, a Million 
sterling and upwards. 
immue ~~ Right Hon. Esai GREY. 
and Dire 
His Grace the Duke of Rutland. Sir ep >: King, Bart. 

he Marquis of Northampton. | G. E. Welby, isq. M.P. 
ane Right Hon. Lord King. Ge eorge | Pry me, sie. M.P. 

The Rt. Hon. pare Northwick. J.E. nt, 

Sir W. E. Welby, Ba rher Beaumont, Esq. F.A.S. 

Sir John Osborn, Hert Pai Ss. 

iy Frederick A. Roe, Bart 
NTY is "hs te Fire Office which has constantly 

made returns to its Members, and for a long series of years. 

These returns have seeee from 10 to 25 per cent.,and have 

amounted to upwards of 100, 

In the Life Office, ead the whole of the neofite are divided 
among the parties insured. Their effect may be judged of from 
a Policy taken out by His late } | ae on his own life for 3,000/., 
which additions increased to 3,96: 

Upwards of Thirty Insurance Offices having broken up within 
afew years, and about fifty new ones having been projected 
within the last two or three yo it may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that all the substantial advantages promised by such new 
Offices have been long realized under the plans and management 


of the Provident Life Office. 
J. A BEAUMONT, Secretary. 
CTIVE LIFE AURA COMPANY, 


17, Cornhill, London.—Capital, 
Trustees—J. H. Bradshaw, Esq. m. ein, Esq. 
J.B. Gordon, Esq. J. R. Thomson, Esq. 
Directors—G. R. Porter, Esq. F. ‘R.S.. Chairman. 
John — Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
dpmee Annesle M. LD. Lindo, Esq. 
A. B. Be’ leher, | + Wm. Miskin, Esq. 
Jobe, Garnet, Es: vi Starkey, I "sq. 
T. Glascott, Esq. Thomson, Esq. 
Alexander Gordon, Esq.  Kedpemten E 1. 
jordon, W. Wells, Esq. 
William Harrison, Esq. p aa.! Wemyss, Esq. 
Auditors—S. H. Ayers, Esq.; W ititam Holborn, Esq.; 
omas C, Simmons, 
Managing Director, James Wemyss, Esq.— pT Welton, Esq. 
Surveyor, %, og Stutely, Esq. 
Physician, Dr. Thos. Leigh Blundell. 
Surgeon, i Hou uston, Esq. 
Bankers, Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, Barvett, Bradshaw, & Co. 
Standing Counsel, Mr. Serjeant C ‘hannell. 
Solicitors, James Phillips & Co. 33, Clements-lane. 
Lao ss AGES of Assuring in THE ACTIVE are— 
Security, from lon e subscribed capital—Certainty, from best 
data, oat surest Mathematical Calculations—Kconomy, from 
lowest safe Rates—-dge. admitted in Policy—Facility for Loans or 
Sale of Policy, if required— Diminishing or Equal Rates tor limited 
periods, if preferred to fixed Rates for Life— Prosits, three-fourths 
div jided am among the Assured for whole of Life, in money, or in 
reduction of Premium—Payment of Claim, One Month after the 
same is established— Endowments at any Age from 15 to 21, to re- 
turn ali the Premiums if death occur before the Age fixed. 
imen of Annual Premium for ¢ Acssiring 100. Sor whole of Life. 


Specti 
BY) 40 4 55 
4873 | e2°6 10 £2 132) £316 4 he £149] £559 
For a limited Number of Years. 
Example:—A person aged 30, would secure s 10000. at his death by 
paying every year, 
For 5 years... «--£101 18 4] For 15 years. 
For 10 years ......-. 56 0 10) For 20 years. F 
Or, payments may be made to diminish annually until they 
cease after a given number of years. 
A full Prospectus, Table of Rates, and further information, 
may be obtained at the Company’s Offices, 17, Cornhill. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 
street, Cit London.—( capital, One Million, 

Direciore—Wm. Bardgett, Esq. Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevington, Esq. Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq. 
William Fechney Black, Esq. | Alex. Robert Irvine, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, Esq. 

George | Cohen, Es: William Shand, jun. Esq. 

Millis Covéntry, Esq. Henry Lewis pale. Esq. 

Jotin Drewett, Esq. Thomas Teed, 
Meni ca OFFIceRs: Physician—Jobn C lendinning, uM. D. F.R.S. 

Consulting Physician—W illiam Stroud, M.D. 
Surgeons—Ebenezer Smith, Esq. and Wm. Gwillim Merrett, Esq. 
Standing Counsel The H on. J. Ashley, New- square, Lincoin’s-inn. 

Solicitor—William Bevan, Esq. Old J 
Bankers—Messrs. Drewett & Fowler, Princes-strect, Bank. 

This Institution has been constituted so as to afford ‘the bene- 
fits of Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to tengo Holders, 
and to present greater facilities and accommodation t an can be 
ebtained in other Offices. ‘The decided superiority of its plan, 
and its claim to public preference and support, have been proved, 
incontestably, by its extracrdinary and unpree edented success, 

Among others, the following improvements on the system 
usually adopted may be enumerated :— 

A most economical set of ‘lables—computed ee for the 
use of this Company, from authentic and complete data, and 
Presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
required on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other 





























ce. 
Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quar- 
erly - one sum, or in a limited number of payments. 
. of Directors in attendance daily at ‘Two o'clock. 
e of the assured in every case admitted in the Policy. 
4 1 claims payable within one month after proof of death. 
Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 
Premium per Cent. per Annum payable durin 
Age.| Ist Five 2nd ae = zie 4th Fi ive [Bemeiee er 
years. 
20 |£1 


bie 6 
3.9 4 455 


37 3/ 
so | 216 7| 5 5] 5 6 31 


ETER MORRISON, pocidens I Director, 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and |" 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Feeoro-ginee, Blackfriars, 
ndon. Established = 1826, 


m. Goodenough Piayter, Be Beg 1. | Robert Palk, Esq. 
one Johnston, John Louis Prevost, Esq. 
i Towgood Kemble. M. Samuel Smith, Esq. 

Joh aw Lelevie, ’F.R.S. | Le Marchant Thomas, rat 
ete Deacon, Esq., John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S., 
Charles Johnston, Esq. 

The leading advantages of this Office are—A low rate of Pre- 
mium without profits, or an increased rate of Premium with 
participation in the profits of the Office. 

The following are the annual Premiums poquived for the 
assurance of 100/. on a healthy life in aithes cas 

WITHOUT PROFIT 


Age 20! 1. 11s. 8d. |30| 22. 28. 2d. | 40] oy 178. Od. |50| 41. O#. 8d. 
WITH PROFITS. 
Age 20] 1/.16s. 11d. | 30| 27. 9s. 2d. | 40! 3l. 68. 6d. |50! 41.148. 2d. 


A division of the profits will take place Saeco Bo- 
nuses accrue after three annual premiums shal! have been paid; 
and parties can receive their bonuses in a present sum, or have 
them applied in augmentation of their Policies, or in reduction 
of their future Premiums, Assurers may contract to pay their 
Premiums either in one sum, in a given number of payments, 
in annual, half-yearly,or quarterly payments, or on the ascend- 
ing or descending scale. Officers in the Army and Navy on 
active service, persons afflicted with chronic and other diseases, 
and such as are going beyond the limits of Europe, are also 
Assured at moderate Rates. Policy holders have a right to at- 
tend the General Meetings, at Which the Auditors report annu- 
ally the state of the Company’s affairs. Prospectuses and all 
necessary information may be obtained at the Office. 

MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. | 
N LOBE INSURANCE, 
Pact Matcand CornuiLt, Lonpon. 
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Edward Goldsmid, Esq. Chairman. 
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‘ Boyd Miller, Esq. 
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Robert Hawthorn, Esq. 
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For FIRE and LIFE IN ANCE, and ANN VUITIES, and tee 

PURCH: wert: REVER {SIONS and L IFE CONT NRUEN CIE 

APITAL, ONE MILLION STERLIN 

The mt aid up and invested, and entirely - —_——s of 
the amount of premiums received : thereby affording to persons 
Assured an immediate available fund for the payment of the 
most extensive losses, without liability of partnership, and 
free from uncertainty as to the result of their engagements— 
which the Directors consider to be highly important to those 
who effect Insurances in the capacity of Zematpns, or otherwise 
in the performance of a specific trust or uty. 

Insurances may be effected with this Company to the extent 
of 10,000/. on a single life, if ap; eevee. 

er of the Board,) 


IN CHAK ane me S DENHAM, Secretary. 

Rates and C —.... - Fire and Life Insurance, or other in- 
formation, may be obtained at the Offices in London, and of the 
Company’s Agents _in the Country ; and where Agents are rot 
appointed, persons in active life, and de sirous of the appoint- 
ment, may apply to the Secretary 

Fire Police aes due at Lady Day must be paid on or before the 
9th April nex 

London, o5th March, 1841. 
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REEMASORNS , and GENERAL LIFE 
SURANC KE, LOAN, ANNUITY, and REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COMPANY, No. 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
London. Capital 500, 0002. i: eee sagaeatae of 20. each. 


The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Se + ac P.S.G.W. 
The 2 Hon. oe Earl of Mexborough, P. G. Si West Riding of 








rkshir 
The Rt. Hon. <* Earl of Leicester, P.G.M. of Norfolk. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Dungannon. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. P.G.M. of 


Cheshir 
The Rt. ion. "heed Reay. 
ane Rt. Hon. Lord Saltoun 
Sir Frederick G. Fowke, Bart. P.S.G.W. & D. Prov. G.M. of 
eicestershir 


General Sir Scoaehe o Peleren, K.C.B, 


Sir Ge nd Magrath, K.H. P.¢ 
coun a. Esq. M.P., “W. and R. W. Prov. G.M. 
Directors. 
Saynfen Jervis, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 


James Jephson, Esq. 
Wil iam King, Esq. 
{ Richard A Price, Esq. 
~ Thomas Ussher, “RN. C. B. 


3.8. 
P.S.G 


William Day, Esc 
Sir William. HL. Ditton, R.N. 
K.C.H. 


Frederick Dod 
Joseph Holl, Esq. 3H. 
George Goldsmith sate. Esa. i "Manag ing Director. 

This Office unites the advantages of a mutual association with 
the security of a Propriet: ry ri ompany, and affords every variety 
of mode for the Assurance of Life. te allows credit for the half 
of its premiums for the tirst five years, at a fixed rate; offers the 
- ernative of increasing or decreasing rates; or upon a tempo- 

ary scale; and, by assuring sums to become payable at a given 
pining secures a provision for advanced life. Its Policies are not 
forfeited immedi ately if the Premium remain overdue; an 
fraud only, not error, vitiates them. The business of the Ofiice 
is not confined to the Masonic body. 
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A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


JOSEPH BERRIDGE, 
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The terms both for Fire and Life Assurance will be f 
combine all the advantages offered by other Companies, 
spectuses may be had at the Offices King William-street, 
don, and High Ousegate, York; or of any of the Ate Apats 
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5: ie Zornlin, jun. Esq. 


Auditor. 
John_L. Bernett, Esq. | W illiam Scott, ~~ = 
In addition to the ordinary methods of Lag = ——-—| 
granted by this Company, at moderate rates, for the 
of sums to be paid, provided a person attain a given Prt 
55, or 60. Should, mas wae the Life fail before the sti 
period, the sum assured will be paid to the representatives. By 
this highly beneficial mode, persons may, by an early inves. 
ment of a portion of their profits during their ep of labore 
secure an early retirement from business, with the 
a provision for their family in the event of a premature death, 
Tables and every jp formation can be obtained at the Office, 
- ROBINSON, Actuary and 


JZ AGLE uaa ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, Crescent, Deiige-ctvect, Blackfriars, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament, 1307. 
Directors—John Richards, 7% Chairman, 
ir James M‘Grigor, Bart. F.R.S. Deputy Chairman, 
The Right Hon. Sir G. Ouseley, Me Anderson Peacock, Esq, 
arn “R. Peter Skipper, Es 
rA. ire croft, Bi ne Spurgin, M. D. 
or narles B. Bal Henry Tufnell, 
oon Rires oy William Wybrow, 


Charles T. Holeco 
OR MALE AND FEMALE LIFR, 





, Ken. "MP. M. P. 


mbe, 
DISTINCT TABLES 
‘The Directors have caused new Tables to be calculated, in 
which the relative Lives of the two Sexes are at all 
uished 3 in consequence of this apeovernens the younger Male 
ives are insured at premiums below the ordinary rates; the 
Female Lives lower than any other office. 

‘ospectuses exhibiting this remarkable distinction at every 
se, may be obtained at the Office of the Company, with forms 
of proposal (gratis), 

EMALE LIVES. 


The advantages qfehes by Mls Couspany to these who effect 
insurances on temale lives, are ae sufficiently known. A female 
life insured in a society where no diminution is made in its fa- 
vour, pays an extra rate for forming part of a mixed moi 
worse than its own, and for its ignorance in not selecting the 
Company which oilers to it the full advantage of its higher ex- 
pectation of life, a selection which at once secures, in the pay- 
ment of a reduced rate, an immediate advantage equivalent to 
a prospective bonus of 1,163/. on a policy of 5,000/. for a female of 
thirty, if taken at the rates of insurances used indiscriminately 
for both sexes. There is no promised future bonus so secure, 
so convenient, as a low suflicient premium based on 
principles. FOREIGN LIFE INSURANCE. 

Life Assurances may be effected for the Australian Colonies, 
without any extra ee mium beyond the sea risk; and at mo 
derate rates for the East and West Indies; for any of the British 
Colonies or Garrisons, for a continued or an especial sea or cli- 
= risk, or for the Gusation of aaa podlitery, civil, or diplomatic 

Ss. 

. "our-fifths of the profits are divided septennially among the 
assured forthe whole term of life, whether residing abroad or at 
home. By order, HENRY P. SMITH, Actuary. 


ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE, 


70, Cornhill, ands ,. Waterloo-place, London, 
blished i ie Is24. 





The Honourable William: Fraser, Chairman. __ 

Major-Gen. Sir James Law Lashington, G. c. % pee Chairman, 
J. Clarmont Whiteman, Esq. Halle a. 

Foster Reynolds, Esq. Willian et "errers, Esq. 
William Pratt, 5 ‘Thomas Fenn, Esq. 
Geo. Palmer, jun. a G. Farren, Esq. Resident Director. 
al Officersin London 
Physician—R. a M.D. 9, Queen-street, May- tile. 
Visiting Physician—J. Forbes, M.D. F.R.S. 12, Old Burlington-st. 
Surgeons—H. Mayo, Esq. F. RS. 19, rome’, Hanover-square; 
and T. Callaway, lisa. Wellington-street, Southwark. 
ERSONS suffering from Chronic Disease or 
irregularity of form, in pregnancy or old age, are insu 
at .Proportionate rates, the AsyLu™ being the Company which 
originally e extended the benefits of life i insurance to such cases. 

NEW SYSTEM OF RE VABLE TERM {NSURANCES. 
The utmost advantages are sec ar by the smallest necessary 

outlay,—the Policies being continued year by year for the whole 

of life, whatever the future health of the assured, at asti —_ 
slight increase of premium, up to the age of 70, when rate 
remains stationary. 

Extracts from RENEW ABLE kt cag Rates for epost Lives. 
AGE.| Ist yr.| 2d yr. | 3d yr. | 4th yr./ Sthyr.| 6th yr.| 7thyt 
301 6 41 7 1J1 71 8 Ti 9 Sith sins 

Extracts from the EVEN RATES for select Lives. 
ace. | 2 | 30 | 40 [| so | ov | Ww | 
Prem. | 1 11 9[ 220/2171| 420 /|6109| ose] 1918 

ALTERNATIVE or 
Two-thirds, only, of the even rates, whether for select 
diseased lives, or for the risks of foreign climates, may vel 
down, ty the betanee, with interest at 4 per cent., dedu 
from the sum assur ’ 

FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSU RANCE 
Distinct classifications of places, according to salubrity 0! 

mate; a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage 

voyages 
Officers whose destinations are not known, covered to all parts 
of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 
ON DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF LIFE ASSU JRANCE. | 
That it is erroneous to suppose Insurers are benefited evel 

“Equitable Bonuses,” when the price id for such  - be 

sidered, may be seen in the paper on * marl 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, APRIL 3, 1841. 
REVIEWS 





THE BOOK OF MORMON AND THE MORMONITES, 
The Book of Mormon: an Account written by 
the Hand of Mormon, upon Plates taken from 
the Plates of Nephi. 
it is an abridgment of the record of the 
«Whee of Nephi, and also of the Lamanites; written to 
the Lamanites, who are a remnant of the House of Israel; 
also to Jew and Gentile: written by way of command- 
ment, and also by the spirit of prophecy and of revelation. 
Written, and sealed up, and hid up unto the Lorp, that 
they might not be destroyed; to come forth by the gift 
and power of Gop unto the interpretation thereof: sealed 
by the hand of Moroni, and hid up unto the Lor, to 
come forth in due time by the way of Gentile ; the inter- 
pretation thereof by the gift of Gop: ; 
«\n abridgment taken from the book of Ether: also, which 
jsa record of the people of Jared: who were scattered at 
the time the Lorp confounded the language of the people 
when they were building a tower to get to heaven; which 
js to show unto the remnant of the house of Israel what 
great things the Lorp hath done for their fathers; and 
that they may know the covenants of the Lorp, that they 
are not cast off for ever; and also to the convincing of the 
Jew and Gentile that Jesus is the Curist, the ErernaL 
Gop, manifesting himself unto all nations. And now if 
there are faults, they are the mistakes of men; wherefore 
condemn not the things of Gop, that ye may be found 
spotless at the judgment-seat of Curisr.” 


Translated by Joseph Smith, jun. First Euro- 
pean, from the second American edition. 
Liverpool, Young & Co. 
Here is a bitter satire on the much talked of 
«march of mind,” and the self-laudation of this 
“the nineteenth century!” Here is a pretended 
revelation, so absurd, so puerile, that it would 
seem unlikely to impose on the most ignorant 
and uncivilized, which has found thousands of 
followers in England—has been adopted by a 
party sufliciently numerous and wealthy to sup- 
port a monthly periodical, called the Millenial 
Star,—and has so. far advanced in organization 
as to possess synodical conferences, local councils, 
and & general assembly ! 
Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our specia) wonder ? 

We have nothing to do with the religious tenets 
of the Mormonites; it is enough to say that they 
are nearly identical with those of the German 
Anabaptists in the days of Luther, and that 
there are grounds for suspecting the coincidence 
to have been intentional; but the audacious 
forgery before us belongs to literary history, and, 
iffor no better reason than its novelty, deserves 
to be investigated : indeed, in boldness of asser- 
tion and nullity of evidence, it is without a pa- 
rallel in the annals of imposture. We shall first 
state the account which the Mormonites them- 
selves give of their pretended revelation, and 
then from external and internal evidence show 
what was the origin of the forgery, and some of 
thecircumstances which have contributed to give 
it currency both in America and in England. 

Joseph Smith, jun., the apostle of the Mor- 
monites, declares that reflecting upon the many 
hundred denominations into which the Christian 
world is divided, he went into a grove, at a short 
distance from his father’s house, and there be- 
sought Divine aid to show him which of all the 
rival claimants was the true Church. ‘“ While 
thus pouring out his soul,” says the narrative 
published by the Mormonite church, ‘anxiously 
desiring an answer from God, he at length saw 
avery bright and glorious light in the heavens 
above, which at first seemed to be at a consider- 
able distance. He continued praying, while the 
light 5 age to be gradually descending to- 
wards him ; and as it drew nearer, it increased 
in brightness and magnitude, so that by the time 
that it reached the tops of the trees, the whole wil- 
derness, for some distance around, was illumi- 
hated in a most glorious and brilliant manner.” 
Into this cloud of glory Smith, says the narra- 
tive, was received, and he met within it two 





i | and laying on of hands.” 
igelic personages, who exactly resembled each | Matthews, or as he called himself, Matthias, 


other in their features; they informed him that 
all his sins were forgiven, that all the religious 
denominations then existing were believing in 
erroneous doctrines, and consequently, “ that 
none of them was acknowledged of God as his 
church and kingdom.” At the same time he re- 
ceived a promise, “ that the fulness of the gospel 
should at some future time be made known to 
him.” 

It is worth pausing to observe the similarity 
between this story and the account Mohammed 
gave of the first revelation he received; the 
coming of the angel Gabriel to his cave, the 
purification from original sin, and the promise 
of a future revelation to be given when he made 
the night-journey to heaven. 

Joseph Smith, like Mohammed according to 
some traditions, did not pay much attention to 
the first revelation ; but a second was vouchsafed 
to him in his bed-room, on the night of the 21st 
of September 1823. A single personage ap- 
peared by his bedside, and notwithstanding the 
brightness of the light which previously illumi- 
nated the room, “there seemed to be an addi- 
tional glory surrounding or accompanying this 
personage, which shone with an additional de- 
gree of brilliancy, of which he was in the midst: 
and though his countenance was as lightning, 





yet it was of a pleasing, innocent, and glorious | 
appearance ; so much so, that every fear was | 
banished from the heart, and nothing but calm- | 
ness pervaded the soul. The stature of this per- 
sonage was a little above the common size of | 
men in this age; his garment was perfectly | 
white, and had the appearance of being without | 
seam.” ‘This celestial being informed Smith that | 
the American Indians were “a remnant of | 
Israel,” who had anciently prophets and inspired | 
writers amongst them, and that some of their | 
records, “ by commandment of God to one of the | 
last of the prophets,” had been deposited in a | 
safe and secret place, to keep them from the 
hands of the wicked who sought to destroy them. 

The third revelation, which was vouchsafed 
on the following morning, informed Joseph 
Smith of the place where these relics were depo- 
sited; it was “in a large hill on the east side of 
the mail-road from Palmyra, Wayne county, to 
Canandaigua, Ontario county, state of New 
York, about four miles from Palmyra, and within 
one of the little village of Manchester.” Here 
Joseph Smith found a square stone chest, con- 
taining plates like gold, “ about seven by eight 
inches in width and length, being not quite so 
thick as common tin.” The Devil made his 
appearance while the box was being opened, but 
the purpose for which he came is not explained 
in the narrative. 

The angel did not allow Smith to take these 
golden plates until he had been instructed in the 
Egyptian language, for it was in “the modern 
Egyptian” characters and language that these 
plates were graven. On the 22nd of September 
1827, the angel delivered the record to Joseph 
Smith jun., and in the course of the following 
year he transcribed his translation of “ the un- 
sealed” portion of the records, under the name 
of ‘The Book of Mormon,’ which, as the narra- 
tive with truth declares, “contains nearly as 
much reading as the Old Testament. The werk 
was, however, not published until the year 1830, 
and on the 6th of April in that year, the Mor- 
monites formed themselves into a sect, under the 
name of “ The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints”—that is, about the time that the Un- 
known Tongues began to make a noise in England. 
The first burst of this enthusiasm was terrific ; in 
the words of the narrative, “ Devils were cast out, 
and the sick were healed by the prayer of faith 
An impostor named 





| what beholdest thou ? 





proclaimed himself the Supreme Being, and 
might have become the head of a sect, had not 
the death of one of his votaries under suspicious 
circumstances placed him as a criminal at the 
bar of justice, where his cowardice and his stu- 
pidity united to disenchant the female portion of 
his flock, which was both the larger and the more 
lucrative to the impostor. The disclosures made 
at the trial, of the influence of this man, were 
scarcely credible. 

The Book of Mormon, included in a substan- 
tial structure of 634 pages, consists of two his- 
tories or romances very inartificially connected. 
The history of the Nephites, a portion of the tribe 
of Joseph, occupies the first portion. They are 
described as having emigrated from Jerusalem 
under the guidance of the prophet Nephi, and 
having been miraculously led to America, where 
they became the progenitors of the Indian race. 
Many years after their settlement they are sup- 
posed to discover the records of the Jaredites, an 
extinct nation, which came to America about the 
time of the building of Babel. The specimens we 
shall extract from this strange production will 
both serve as examples of its style, and also help 
us to trace the origin of the forgery. We shall 
first extract a portion of the vision of Nephi, 
in which he was foreshown the discovery of 
America by Europeans. 

“ And it came to pass, that the angel spake tnto 
me, saying, look! And I looked and beheld many 
nations and kingdoms. And the angel said unto me, 
And I said, I behold many 
nations and kingdoms. And he said unto me, these 
are the nations and kingdoms of the Gentiles. 

“ And it came to puss, that I saw among the na- 
tions of the Gentiles the foundation of a great 
church. And the angel said unto me, behold the 
foundation of a church, which is most abominable 
above all other churches, which slayeth the saints of 
God, yea, and tortureth them and bindeth them 
down, and yoketh them with a yoke of iron, and 
bringeth them down into captivity. 

“ And it came to pass, that I beheld this great and 


| abominable church ; and I saw the devil that he was 


the foundation of it. And I also saw gold, and silver, 
and silks, and scarlets, and fine twined linen, and all 
manner of precious clothing; and I saw many har. 
lots. And the angel spake unto me, saying, behold 
the gold, and the silver, and the silks, and the scar- 
lets, and the fine twined linen, and the precious 
clothing, and the harlots, are the desires of this great 
and abominable church: and also for the praise of 
the world, do they destroy the saints of God, and 
bring them down into captivity. 

* And it came to pass that I looked and beheld 
many waters; and they divided the Gentiles from 
the seed of my brethren. And it came to pass that 
the angel said unto me, behold the wrath of God is 
upon the seed of thy brethren! And I looked and 
beheld a man among the Gentiles, who was sepa- 
rated from the seed of my brethren by the many 
waters; and I beheld the spirit of God, that it came 
down and wrought upon the man ; and he went forth 
upon the many waters, even unto the sced of my 
brethren, who were in the promised land. 

“ And it came to pass that I beheld the spirit of 
God, that it wrought upon other Gentiles; and they 
went forth out of captivity, upon the many waters. 

“ And it came to pass that I beheld many multi. 
tudes of thé Gentiles, upon the land of promise; and 
I beheld the wrath of God, that it was upon the seed 
of my brethren; and they were scattered before the 
Gentiles, and were smitten. And I beheld the spirit 
of the Lord, that it was upon the Gentiles; that they 
did prosper, and obtain the land for their inheri- 
tance; and I beheld that they were white, and ex- 
ceeding fair and beautiful,like unto my people, before 
they were slain.” 

The allusion to the Church of Rome in this 
part of the vision is so obvious a manifestation 
of forgery, that it may appear strange how an 
impostor could have been guilty of such a 
blunder; but from 1825 to 1832 there was a 
strong current of popular prejudice against the 
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Roman Catholics in the state of New York, 
which was considerably strengthened by the 
publication of Maria Monk’s pretended confes- 
sions; some convents and chapels were destroyed 
by fanatical mobs, and these circumstances, no 
doubt, induced the author to court popular pre- 
judice, to which, when at its full height, in Ame- 
rica, no appeal can be too gross. 

A still more palpable blunder occurs in a sub- 
sequent page. After the emigrants have sailed, 
they are described as mutinying against Nephi, 
as the Spanish crews did against Columbus, but 
they released him when a tempest came on, as 
he was the only person capable of working the 
ship. He is then represented as saying,— 

“And it came to pass after they had loosed me, 
behold, I took the compass, and it did work whither 
I desired it. And it came to pass that I prayed 
unto the Lord; and after I had prayed, the winds 
did cease, and the storm did cease, and there was a 
great calm.” 

The impostor was not aware that he was ante- 
dating the discovery of the needle’s polarity by 
several centuries, and he speaks of the compass 
in sueh a way as to show that he was utterly 
ignorant of the nature of the implement. A 
Mormonite elder has unwittingly explained the 
probable source of this error; when pressed 
with this palpable mark of forgery, he un- 
hesitatingly replied that the compass was men- 
tioned in Scripture, quoting from the account 
of St. Paul's voyage, ‘* We fetched a compass, 
[that is, took a circuitous course] and came to 
Rhegium.” It would be fortunate if the mis- 
apprehensions of the sacred text, by such igno- 
rant readers, were confined to a blunder so inno- 
cent as this whimsical misapprehension. 

The history of the settlements of the emi- 
grants in North and South America contains 
some romantic and some very puerile incidents ; 
but, passing these by, we turn to the prophecies 
of Nephi, to show how cunningly they are 
framed to support the imposture. The prophet 
is represented as predicting not merely the long 
concealment and future discovery of the sacred 
books or plates, but also that the language in 
which they were written should be unintelligible 
to the learned, and should be interpreted by one 
whose only learning was derived from inspira- 
tion :— 

* But behold, it shall come to pass that the Lord 
God shall say unto him to whom he shall deliver 
the book, take these words which are not sealed, and 
deliver them to another, that he may shew them 
unto the learned, saying, read this, I pray thee. And 
the learned shall say, bring hither the book, and I 
will read them: and now, because of the glory of the 
world, and to get gain, will they say this, and not for 
the glory of God. And the man shall say, I cannot 
bring the book, for it is sealed. Then shall the 
learned say, I cannot read it. Wherefore it shall 
come to pass, that the Lord God will deliver again 
the book and the words thereof to him that is not 
learned ; and the man that is not learned, shall say, 
I am not learned ; then shall the Lord God say unto 
him, the learned shall not read them, for they have 
rejected them, and I am able to do mine own work ; 
wherefore, thou shalt read the words which I shall 
give unto thee. Touch not the things which are 
sealed, for I will bring them forth in mine own due 
time: for I will shew unto the children of men, that I 
am able to do mine own work.” 

In a similar strain the prophet enters into an 
anticipatory argument with those who shall 
declare that the Bible is the sole revelation of 
the Deity :— 

“Thou fool, that shall say, a bible, we have got a 
bible, and we need no more bible. Have ye obtained 
a bible, save it were by the Jews? Know ye not 
that there are more nations than one? Know ye not 
that I, the Lord your God, have created all men, 
and that I remember those who are upon the isles of 
the sea; and that I rule in the heavens above, and 
in the earth beneath; and I bring forth my word 
unto the children of men, yea, even upon all the 





nations of the earth? Wherefore murmur ye, be- 
cause that ye shall receive more of my word? Know 
ye not that the testimony of two nations is a witness 
unto you that I am God, that I remember one 
nation like unto another? Wherefore, I speak the 
same words unto one nation like unto another. And 
when the two nations shall run together, the testi- 
mony of the two nations shall run together also. 
And I do this that I may prove unto many, that I 
am the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and 
that I speak forth my words according to mine own 
pleasure. And because that I have spoken one word, 
ye need not suppose that I cannot speak another; for 
my work is not yet finished ; neither shall it be, until 
the end of man; neither from that time henceforth 
and for ever.” 

The history of the pretended Israelites is con- 
tinued in the books of Enos, Jarom, Zeniff, &c., 
and through them all, we find one signal proof 
not merely of imposture, but of the ignorance of 
the impostor, repeated with singular pertinacity. 
Every successive prophet predicts to the Ne- 
phites the future coming of Christ; the writer 
has fallen into the vulgar error of mistaking an 
epithet for a name; the word “ Christ,” as all 
educated persons know, is not a name, but a 
Greek title of office, signifying *‘ The Anointed,” 
being in fact a translation of the Hebrew word 
Messiah ; it is true that in modern times, and 
by a corruption which is now become inveterate, 
the term is used by western Christians, as if it 
were a proper name, or at least an untranslat- 
able designation, but this is a modern error, and 
it has been avoided by most of the oriental 
churches. Now, the use of a Greek term, at an 
age when the Greek language was unformed, 


‘and by a people with whom it was impossible 


for Greeks to have intercourse, and moreover 
whose native language was of such peculiar 
construction as not to be susceptible of foreign 
admixture, is a mark of forgery so obvious and 
decisive that it ought long since to have exposed 
the delusion. Unhappily, however, we are 
forced to conclude from the pamphlets before 
us, that the American Methodists, who first 
undertook to expose the Mormonites, were 
scarcely less ignorant than themselves. 

A second Nephi takes up the history at a 
period cotemporary with the events recorded in 
the New Testament. It avers that our Lord 
exhibited himself to the Nephites after his resur- 
rection, and the words attributed to him bear 
still more conclusive evidence of the ignorance 
of the impostors :— 

“ Behold I am Jesus Christ, the Son of God. I 
created the heavens and the earth, and all things 
that in them are. I was with the Father from the 
beginning. Iam in the Father, and the Father in 
me; and in me hath the Father glorified his name. 
I came unto my own, and my own received me not. 
And the scriptures, concerning my coming, are ful- 
filled. And as many as have received me, to them 
have I given to become the Sons of God; and even 
so will I to as many as shall believe on my name, for 
behold, by me redemption cometh, and in me is the 
Jaw of Moses fulfilled. I am the light and the life of 
the world. I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end.” 

In addition to the former blunder respecting 
the name “ Christ,” we have the name “ Jesus” 
in its Greek form, and not as the Hebrews would 
have called it, “‘ Joshua;”’ but we have further- 
more the names of the first and last letters of 
the Greek alphabet given as a metaphorical 
description of continued existence to a nation 
that had never heard of the Greek language. 
It is quite clear that the writer mistook Alpha 
and Omega for some sacred and mystic sounds, 
to which particular sanctity was attached,—a 
blunder by no means confined to the Mor- 
monites,—and wrote them down without per- 
ceiving that they were an evidence of forgery, 
so palpable as to be manifest to school-boys. 

The change of colour in the descendants of 
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the success of the imposture been con The ma 
America, we might fom noticed its poe in 1812 Sf 
briefly, as a‘strange example of the aberratioy lamdin, ¥ 
of the human mind ; but it is making rapid pro. before any 
gress in England, particularly in the manuf, qq 2°" die 
turing districts; and it is also spreading jy extent, Lai 
Wales. Furthermore, its converts are notmad je the spe 
from the lowest ranks; those sought and oh jm 8% ath 
tained by the Mormonite apostles are mechanig joined -—= 
and tradesmen who have saved a little money, jm * ™°™ a 
who are remarkable for their moral character wrote and 
but who are exposed to delusion from having fj '"S de 
as Archbishop Sharpe expressed it, “ studiej jg Cumsmess 
the Bible with an ill-balanced mind.” We fed J *™"S . 
it therefore a duty to expose the origin of the vied he 
imposture, and to give some particulars respect. pounded ir 
ing its authors, which we trust will be of servic: jy 2" “ 
in preventing the spread of the delusion. the oh 
From the testimony of eighty different persons Th r hie 
residing in Wayne and Ontario counties, New tion to the 
York, it appears that Joseph Smith, junior, was tn addition 
originally a “ Money-digger.” It is a commm ao hat 
belief in America that large sums of money were k of D 
buried in the earth by the buccaneers, and by allow to k 
persons compelled to fly from their homes during Hy, ut int 
the Revolutionary wars. Of this belief may ray meng 
impostors have taken advantage, declaring that y ai 
they can discover the treasure by spells and gg 
incantations. The success with which Smith 4 rica 
practised these arts, pointed him out asa fit nat 
associate to Sidney Rigdun aud Olives Cowderey, nm th 
who had by accident become possessed of the m “Let all 
manuscripts which were made the foundation of I] sattercth 1 
the ‘ Book of Mormon.’ It is of some import Hf jp sent up 
ance to observe that there were two sets of Hf | have apr 
imposture, originally distinct,—the pretended J have not fa 
discovery of the metallic plates, devised by Smith Jf the bishop 
and Martin Harris, and the pretended transla- § it may be « 
tion of these plates, published as the ‘ Book of revelations, 
Mormon,’ which appears to have been suggested fj Zion,” sec. 
by Sidney Rigdon. the land of 
Smith, Harris, and some others, were known jy °°. F. 
as the “Gold Bible Company,” before the pre- ae Jo 
tended discovery of the plates, and for some BH iii i. wh 
time after that event seem to have had no notion & js moot tha 
of founding a new religion. In the authentica- 9 i seemeth 
tion of the pretended discovery, signed by seven J wmmandn 
witnesses, which Smith published, the witnesses BH The fo 
only testify, “‘ We have seen and hefted [ited necting ( 
and know of a surety that the said Smith nesses to | 
got the plates of which we have spoken.” Hence & of Mormo 
the original fraud appears to have been a scheme “Hear 
of pretended treasures and forged antiquities. ny servan 
We shall soon see how this fraud was con- @ inmethat 
nected with the ‘ Book of Mormon.’ A clergy- §§ ments and 
man named Solomon Spaulding left the ministry fj ‘he land o: 
and entered into business in Cherry Vale, New ad faithf 
York, where he failed in the year 1809. The oh servan 
discovery of the, antiquities of the “ Mounds” = Cor 
occurred about the same time ; and when he re- 2 Aug 
moved after his failure into the state of Ohio, he a 
found much curiosity excited by these relics of tad mr. 
extinct civilization. Long previous it had been labitants 
a popular theory with certain speculative writers, a anats 
that the aboriginal Americans were the descen- _ 
dants of the Ten Tribes; indeed the theory has ae \ 
still many advocates in the United States § . of 
Spaulding hoped by combining this theo ies, i 
with the recent discoveries to produce a novel wis ife 
the sale of which would enable him to pay his , a 
debts. He resolved to call it ‘The Manuscript = * 





Found,’ and to present it to the world as aa 
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el record of the first inhabitants of 
‘America. As he was a vain man, he fre- 
uently read portions of the work to his friends 
and neighbours. His brother, his partner, his 
wife, and six of his friends testify, “That 
they well remember many of the names and 
incidents mentioned in Spaulding’s manuscript, 
and that they know them to be the same as those 
found in the ‘ Book of Mormon.’” 

The manuscript was prepared for press, and 
in 1812 Spaulding took it to a printer named 
lamdin, residing in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
before any arrangement could be concluded, the 
quthor died; and as the MS. was of great 
extent, Lamdin was unwilling to risk his money 
on the speculation. He lent the MS. to Sidney 
Rigdon, who, on the death of Lamdin in 1826, 
‘ined with Smith in palming it on the world as 
a new revelation. The worthy associates re- 
wrote and greatly altered the work ; their addi- 
tions to it can indeed be often traced by the 
cumsiness with which they are introduced, and 
among these additions we find prominent the 

mise, that the New Jerusalem should be 
Funded in America, the command that the 
saints should have a community of goods, and 
the rule, that all admitted into the body should 
receive baptism by total immersion. 

The history of the fraud is a proper introduc- 
tin to the purposes for which it was designed. 
In addition to the ‘ Book of Mormon’ the im- 

rs have produced another work, called ‘ The 
k of Doctrines and Covenants,’ which they 
illow to be seen only by the initiated, and to 
be put into the hands only of those on whom 
they can depend. No copy of this work is to be 
procured in England, but we have been able to 
obtain some extracts taken by gentlemen in 
America. In this work the demand for money 
meets us everywhere. The following language is 
put into the mouth of the Supreme Being :— 

“Let all the monies which can be spared, it 
nattereth not unto us whether it be little or much, 
be sent up into the land of Zion, unto those whom 
I have appointed to receive.... Let all those who 
have not families, who receive money, send it up to 
the bishop of Zion, or unto the bishop of Ohio, that 
itmay be consecrated for the bringing forth of the 
nvelations, and the printing thereof, and establishing 
Zion,” sec. 17. ‘* He that sendeth up treasures unto 
the land of Zion shall receive an inheritance in this 
world. And his work shall follow him. And also 
areward in the world to come. ... It is meet that my 
servant Joseph Smith, jun., should have a house 
built in which to live and translate. And again it 
ismeet that my servant, Sidney Rigdon, should live 
% seemeth him good, inasmuch as he keepeth my 
commandments,” sec. 64. 

The following reveals some particulars re- 
wecting Oliver Cowderey, one of the three wit- 
nesses to the supernatural origin of the ‘ Book 
of Mormon’: — 

“Hearken unto me, saith the Lord your God, for 
ny servant Oliver Cowderey’s sake. It isnot wisdom 
inmethat he should be intrusted with the command- 
ments and the monies, which he shall carry up unto 
the land of Zion, except one go with him who is true 
ad faithful. Wherefore I, the Lord, willeth that 
ny servant John Whitmer shall go with my servant 
Oliver Cowderey,” sec. 44. 

In August 1831, the Mormonites, or “ Latter- 

” commenced their settlements in 

In about two years their numbers 

ad considerably increased, when the other in- 
lubitants of the State took up arms against them, 
a sanguinary civil war raged for nearly five 
years. We have no inclination to enter into the 
tetails of the lawless outrages committed on both 
‘ides, or the frightful picture they give of Ame- 
ean life in the frontier provinces. It will be 
uficient to say that true bills for murder were 
ound against the Mormonite leaders, and that 
many of them contrived to escape from prison. 
Among the fugitives we find the names of 





several of those who are the most active apostles 
of the Mormonites in England, particularly 
Parley P. Pratt, the editor of the Millenial Star 
at Manchester. In the Mormonite appeal it is 
recorded :— 

“ A bill was found against Parley P. Pratt, Morris 
Phelps, and Luman Gibbs for murder, and also a 
man by the name of King Follett for robbery. ... In 
the evening, when the jailer brought in their suppers, 
they walked out at the door, that is Parley P. Pratt, 
Morris Phelps, and King Follett; Luman Gibbs 
continued; the others were closely pursued, and 
Follett was retaken and carried back, but the other 
two effected their escape to the state of Illinois.” 

Since their expulsion from Missouri, the Mor- 
monites have settled in Illinois, and founded 
three towns, the chief of which they call 
Nauvoo—a name which they have the hardihood 
to assert is derived from the Hebrew, and sig- 
nifies Beautiful. They have sent missionaries 
into various parts of England to collect recruits ; 
the deluded victims are persuaded to deposit 
their little stocks in the treasury of the sect, 
and are then sent over to the settlements on the 
Mississippi. They have been most successful 
in Preston, from whence no less than forty-four 
respectable persons, respectable at least in their 
class, have emigrated to the Mormonite colony 
within the last three weeks. ‘This success may, 
in some degree, be attributed to the art by which 
the Mormonite leaders have connected them- 
selves with the Temperance movement. In the 
80th section of the ‘ Book of Doctrine,’ the Tem- 
perance rules are strongly enjoined on the Mor- 
monites, and hence they can present themselves 
to zealots in the cause as the only sect in which 
total abstinence is a matter of religious obliga- 
tion. We find also that they are endeavouring 
to gain the Irvingites and Campbellites ; forin a 
communication from Clithero it is stated,— As 
soon as the converts were baptized and confirmed, 
they spoke with unknown tongues.” The last 
reports of the Mormonite Elders boast of increas- 
ing success, particularly in Staffordshire, Here- 
fordshire, and Wales; and we have reason to 
fear that the boast is not wholly destitute of 
foundation. 

Before closing this statement it is necessary 
to say a few words respecting the Mormonite 
hymns, for which they make a claim to divine 
inspiration, and which have really proved very 
efficient agents in their success. Greater balder- 
dash than these productions can scarcely be con- 
ceived ; they are devoid of grammar, sense, or 
rhyme; and yet they are compared by the 
deluded Mormonites to the Psalms of David. 
One specimen will suffice. It forms part of a 
contrast between the first and second advent of 
the Messiah :— 


The first was persecuted 
And into Egypt fled,— 

A pilgrim and a stranger 
Not where to lay his head. 


The second at his temple 
Will suddenly appear, 

And all his saints come with him 
To reign a thousand year. 


The first a man of sorrows, 
Rejected by his own; 

And Israel left in blindness 
To wander forth forlorn. 


The second brings deliverance, 
They crown him as their king, 

They own him as their Saviour 
Aud join his praise to sing. 

Human patience can copy no more. Before 
concluding, however, we must call the attention 
of those who are engaged in resisting the pro- 
gress of this heresy, to the plain internal evi- 
dences of forgery which we have shown in the 
‘Book of Mormon.’ The imposture is artfully 
framed to catch those who are familiar with the 
language and style of our authorized version, but 
know nothing of the original ; we see that its 
authors have adopted the most vulgar errors, 
but we may also see that they would not have 





adopted them, had not such errors been common. 
A very little general instruction would have 
saved most of the victims of this delusion; and 
assuredly nothing but a vast extent of popular 
ignorance can account for the success of such an 
imposture here, at the time when it had notori- 
ously begun to fail in America. 





Pilgrimages to the Spas in Pursuit of Health 

and Recreation, §c. By James Johnson, M.D. 

S. Highley. 

Tuenre is apparently no touching the Spas with 
safety ; and it is really surprising that Dr. John- 
son, a veteran in literature, should have ventured 
on the ticklish theme. The attempt was pro- 
bably an afterthought. From the title-page, we 
gather that recreation was a leading motive of 
the journey ; and we may thence infer that it 
was considered as a holiday trip, designedly 
undertaken to suspend the toils of professional 
life. Under that circumstance, it is not impro- 
bable that the Doctor kept his note-book with 
less than professional discretion ; regulating its 
contents, as he did his day’s journey, more ac- - 
cording to the whim of the moment, than under 
the guidance of ulterior views :—in other words, 
that he set down in his tablets whatever 
suggested itself, the momentary inspirations of 
a discursive, imaginative, and not very logical 
mind, It was not possible, indeed, for one 
habituated to medical research, thus coming 
in contact with medical matters at every turn, 
not to have largely abounded on that theme, but 
there is evidence both in the quantity of loose 
and disconnected remarks on things in general, 
and in the careless way in which even medical 
opinions are thrown out, that the sweets of travel 
were not alloyed by the notion of “ inditing a 
good matter” for the service of the profession. 
As such a record of transitory impressions, the 
notes bear evidence of the acquirements which 
enter even into the amusements of a philosophic 
mind, and there was probably nothing derogatory 
to professional big-wiggism in the entries. But 
the question of publication is another considera- 
tion; and we freely confess, that the volume 
before us contains more bald disjointed chat in 
its general contents, and less firmness and de- 
cision in its philosophic and medical portions, 
than we had a right to expect from Dr. John- 
son. The Doctor takes credit for the condensed 
form of his publication, which, as he says, might 
have “been easily expanded into two, or even 
three goodly, or at least costly octavos.” “ For 
this relief,” as the sentry says in Hamlet, “much 
thanks:”’ for the practice (to continue our quo- 
tation from the same play) “is a custom more 
honoured in the breach, than the observance ;” 
still we must regret that the abbreviating process 
was not extended beyond the typography, and 
that the volume was not rendered more portable 
by a necessary curtailment of matter. In the 
principal or professional part of his work, the 
Doctor tells us,— 

“T have endeavoured to collect all the information 
in my power, and, in the exercise of my judgment, 
to sift the grain from the chaff, thus to steer clear of 
the extremes of exaggeration and scepticism. There 
has been too much of the former abroad, and too 
much of the latter at home. Holding myself per- 
fectly free from all obligation to subserve | in- 
terests on one side of the channel, or foster national 
prejudices on the other, I have spoken my mind, 
with equal fearlessness and, I hope, impartiality.” 

But we must add, that the Doctor, in executing 
this self-set task, has been happier in his censures 
on the extravagances of his predecessors, than 
in the summing up of his own experiences. 
His own mind seems to have been in a state of 
occasional vacillation, sometimes crediting, and 
sometimes doubting the efficacy of the Spas ; so 
that the general impression left on our own minds 
is that sort of distrust, which arises from the 
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absence of any distinct idea on the subject. 
What, for instance, can any one accustomed to 
close reasoning, make of the following estimate 
of the efficacy of the Baths of Pfeffers ?— 

* The waters of Pfeffers have neither taste, smell, 
nor colour. They will keep for ten years, without 
depositing a sediment, or losing their transparency. 
In their chemical composition, they have hitherto 
shewn but few ingredients ; and those of the simpler 
saline substances, common to most mineral springs. 
It does not follow, however, that they contain no 
active materials, because chemistry is not able to 
detect them. Powerful agents may be diffused in 
waters, and which are incapable of analysis, or de- 
structible by the process employed for that purpose. 
The only sure test is experience of their effects on 
the human body. It is not probable that the Baths 
of Pfeffers would have attracted such multitudes of 
invalids, annually, from Switzerland, Germany, and 
Italy ; and that for six centuries, if their remedial 
ageney had been null or imaginary. Their visitors 
are not of that fashionable class, who run to watering- 
places for pleasure rather than for health—or, to 
dispel the vapours of the town by the pure air of the 
coast or the country. Yet, as human nature is es- 
sentially the same in all ranks of society, I have no 
doubt that much of the fame acquired by the Baths 
of Pfefters, has been owing to the auxiliary influence 
of air, locality, change of scene, moral impressions, 
and the peculiar mode of using the waters. Their 
temperature—100° of Fahr.—certain physical phe- 





nomena which they evince, and the nature of the 
diseases which they are reported to cure, leave little | 
doubt in my mind that their merits, though overrated, | 
like those of all other mineral springs, are very con- 

siderable. * * As the baths belong to the neighbour- | 
ing Convent of Pfetfers, and, as the holy fathers | 
afford not only spiritual consolation to the patients, but 
medical assistance in directing the means of cure, there 
is every reason to believe, or, at least, to hope, that 
the moral, or rather divine influence of Religion co- 
operates with mere physical agency, in removing 
disease and restoring health. * * The baths are 
arched with stone—the window to each is small, ad- 
mitting little light, and less air:—and, as the doors 
are kept shut, except when the bathers are entering 
or retiring, the whole space not occupied by water, 
is full of a dense vapour, as hot as the Therme them- 
selves. The very walls of the baths are warm, and 
always dripping with moisture. Such are the Suda- 
toria in which the German, Swiss, and Italian in- 
valids lie daily, from two, to six, eight, ten—and some- 
times sixteen hours! The whole exterior of the 
body is thus soaked, softened—parboiled ; while the 
interior is drenched by large quantities swallowed by 
the mouth—the patient, all this while, breathing the 
dense vapour that hovers over the baths. The waters 
of Pfefters, therefore, inhaled and imbibed, exhaled 
and absorbed, for so many hours daily, must permeate 
every yessel, penetrate every gland, and percolate 
through every pore of the body. So singular a pro- 
cess of human maceration in one of Nature’s caul- 
drons, conducted with German patience and German 
enthusiasm, must, I think, relax many a rigid muscle 
—unbend many a contracted joint—soothe many an 
aching nerve—clear many an unsightly surface— 
resolve many an indurated gland—open many an ob- 
structed passage—and restore many a suspended 
function. The fervid and detergent streams of the 
Pfeffers, in fact, are actually turned, daily and hourly, 
through the Augean stable of the human constitution, 
and made to rout out a host of maladies indomitable 
by the prescriptions of the most sage physicians, The 
fable of Medea’s revival of youthful vigour in wasted 
limbs is very nearly realized in the mountains of the 
Grisons, and in the savage ravine of the Tamina. 
Lepers are here purified—the lame commit their 
erutches to the flames—the tumid throat and scro- 
fulous neck are reduced to symmetrical dimensions— 
and sleep revisits the victim of rheumatic pains and 
neuralgie tortures.” 

Here we have the absence of medical ingre- 
dients against the baths,—the same point mys- 
tified,—then experience urged in behalf of their 
efficacy,—then a reference to air, exercise, and 
other extrinsic causes, in discount of the value of 
the waters,—then temperature is pronounced to 





be favourable,—then comes the assistance they 


derive from religion,—lastly, the most positive 
opinion is given as to their modus operandi, 
videlicet, by a mechanical ablution of every par- 
ticle of the body, and the strongest testimony is 
advanced as to the cures performed. Now though 
there may be some truth in each of these state- 
ments, though the journey, the jaunting, the 
exhortations of the priests, and above all the 
parboiling, may each contribute its impression 
on the bather, yet do they at the same time 
detract in their aggregate from that clearness 
of statement, and of reasoning, which should 
distinguish a professional writer. We say 
nothing of the washerwoman notion of a material 
sordes, and of the clearing out of the veins, as a 
harbour is deepened by a backwater discharge. 
We have marked by italics one passage, as con- 
taining a very perfect specimen of the figure 
called a non sequitur. We are aware that it lies 
rather in the awkward collocation of words than 
a confusion of ideas; but it strongly marks a 
carelessness in the construction of opinions, 
which is indeed the pervading sin of the work. 
At a few pages distance, we meet the following : 
—‘ When the process is likely to prove favour- 
able, there is frequently observed on the surface 


of the water a kind of viscid scum, the supposed | 


morbid matter thrown off the body!” The 
Doctor must be much changed from what we 
have long known him, if he believe in any con- 
nexion between the appearance of this matter, 
and the favourable result ; or considers it as de- 
rived from a morbid origin. He has evidently 
derived the information from hearsay; and for- 
gotten to stigmatize it as a piece of transcen- 
dental nonsense. 

How different is this from the. philosophy of 
the following passage :— 

“The German physicians appear to be convinced 
that mineral springs are not merely waters impreg- 
nated with various mineral and gaseous matters, 
with or without increase of temperature; but that 
they are possessed of vitality—living beings, in fact, 
whose life is transfused into the human organism, 
thereby communicating energy to the solids, and 
purity to the fluids of our bodies—in other words, 
correcting and expelling disease and restoring health! 
Even the venerable Alibert was smitten with this 
German transcendentalism, and he observes of the 
Aix waters—‘ these springs, under the empire of 
Nature, most undoubtedly enjoy a species of vitality 
(une sorte de vitalité) in common with other living 
bodies on this globe. They are animated by a mul- 
titude of principles, which will long, perhaps for 
ever, elude the most laborious researches of che- 
mistry.’ * * This vitality hypothesis did not escape 
the notice of my friend Dr. Granville, who ap- 
pears, however, to have thought it rather too large 
for John Bull to swallow, without some qualification. 
He therefore substituted § caloricity’ for ‘ vitality,’ in 
order that so good an idea might not be lost—and 
that some mysterious agency might aid the natural 
operation of the German spas. This mode of ex- 
plaining the ignotum by the ignotius is, no doubt, 
very ingenious; but, for my own part, I shall at once 
acknowledge my ignorance, not only of the manner 
in which mineral waters are formed in the bowels of 
the earth, but of their specific action (if any) on the 
human frame.” 


The Pilgrimages, coming as they do after the 
> D ~ 


author’s “ friend Dr. Granville,’’ must be con- 


sidered in the whole, as a vast improvement. Not- 
withstanding some occasional flummery, Dr. 
Johnson evidently thinks little of Granville’s 
powers as an observer, and, indeed, gives him 
an occasional fap, as severe as it is merited. 
Our estimate, indeed, has reference rather to 
our previous expectations from the writer, 
than to a comparison with the productions of 
his predecessors. There is one part in which 
Dr. Johnson’s additions to the previous infor- 
mation possessed by the public, will do good 
service: we mean his warnings against a 


hasty and ill-advised employment of Spa re- 


medies, and the persistence in their use Unde 


| the reaction called the bad sturm, or Crisis, 4 


| persistence which is recommended by the Jog) 

doctors :— 

“ T may now make a few cautionary remarks » 

the dangers of bathing and drinking the water g 
| Ems, and indeed of mineral waters (thermal) 
| general—a subject little touched upon by writen y 
the spas themselves. I cannot too often or ty 
strongly warn every one against warm baths, who ha 
| the slightest degree of local chronic inflammatig 
going on in any of the organs of the body, as evinoy 
by white tongue, dryness of skin, accelerated 
evening thirst, or scanty action of the kidneys, Th, 
exciting mineral waters, taken internally or exte. 
nally, will be almost certain to raise the chronic inty 
a subacute, or even acute inflammation, with a op. 
responding grade of constitutional irritation. Of thiy 
I have seen many instances, both at home ani 
abroad. The existence of such conditions should }y 
carefully ascertained hefore the spa is introduce: 
and proper means taken to remove all traces of ip. 
flammation. But even where there is no proof of 
any inflammatory action, the state of plethora » 
general fulness of the vessels renders warm bathing 
hazardous. In all, or almost all organic diseases ¢ 
internal parts, especially of the heart, brain, or lung, 
the warm bath is to be eschewed. The tide of the 
circulation carried to the surface by the hot bath, 
must have a subsequent recoil, and then the weak. 
ened organ may suffer. Besides, the warm, and sill 
more, the hot bath, excites the heart and great vessel 
into increased activity for the time, and the blood i 
carried with greater force towards the brain, endar 
gering congestion there. But what are the admon- 
tory symptoms or phenomena by which the patient 
may judge, when danger is approaching? The ga 
doctor is not always at hand, in these emergencis, 
He is often too much employed at such time, 
When giddiness, sleepiness, chilliness, confusion of 
thought, weariness, head-ache, pains in the limbs, 
‘unusual sounds in the ears, sparks before the eyes 
loss of appetite, oppression after food, feverishnes, 
thirst, languor, depression of spirits, inability 
sleep at the usual hour, malaise, or, in fact, any u- 
comfortable feeling, not previously felt, occurs som 
after drinking the waters, and especially after bathing, 
and if these, or any of these recur after the second 
or third day, let the waters be suspended till advice 
is taken. I am well aware that the spa-doctors will 
say—‘ oh these are critical, or even favourable symp 
toms, demonstrating the efficiency of the spring’ 
All I say is—Beware! you are standing on a pre 
cipice !” 

This notion of a salutary crisis, if not denied, i 
indirectly combated in more than one passage: 

“On the other hand,’ says Professor Heim, 
where the malady is obstinate, there is a greater 
struggle in the constitution, attended with conside- 
able fever, disorder of the secretions, irritation of the 
nervous system, full pulse, restless nights, distressing 
dreams, loss of appetite, dry hot skin, occasional 
hemorrhoidal discharges, purging, gouty attack, 
cutaneous eruptions, &c.,which precede a restoration 
to health.’ These are trials which require the for 
titude of the patient, and the vigilance of the phy- 
sician. It is not to be wondered at that, when they 
occur in the stranger, and especially in the English 
invalid, who has little confidence in the foreign prac 
titioner, and finds himself ill ina secluded valley like 
that of Wildbad, great alarm should be produced, 
and much prejudice raised against the baths and 
waters of the place. The worst of it is, that a similar 
train of disorders may arise from an injudicious use 
the baths, and where no salutary crisis is the result:— 

Notre mal s’empoisonne 
Du secours, qu’on lui donne! 

“These are circumstances which ought to 
pointed out to our countrymen and women, who ate 
too often led to distant mineral waters and baths by 
flowery descriptions and miraculous cures, without 
any warning as to the consequences that may ensue 
—whether salutary or dangerous. The concealment 
of this spa or bath fever is anything but beneficial 
either to the waters or the water-drinkers. It de 
ceives the one and injures the reputation of the othe 
The local physicians of these mineral springs neve 
omit to point out the consequences of bathing in, and 
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drinking the waters, as I have already shown by 
quotations ; and it is highly desirable that all 
should be aware of them.” 

To English constitutions, habitually over sti- 
mulated, and especially liable to visceral conges- 
tions, the danger is eminent, and we doubt not 
that many have fallen victims to inattention to 
such warnings as the Doctor has held forth. For 
our own part, we doubt whether under any cir- 
cumstances, such symptoms can be regarded 
otherwise than as attended with formidable 


Considered as a mere book of travels, we 
must acknowledge that it would have been diffi- 
cult for its author to have extracted much novelty 
from so well worked a subject. To those, to whom 
the gossipings on all things discussible of a good- 
humoured and well-informed traveller be ac- 
ceptable, though weakened by much occasional 

ip-slop as well of thought as of expression, the 
work will be welcome; and it also contains 
many passages, both of ingenious speculation and 
of energetic description. Among cther subjects 
of remark, the Doctor has fallen foul of the bad 
teeth of the Germans, which he fancifully attri- 
putes, in part, to the greater quantity of work 
they are made to perform. In the following 
there is more of fact than of fancy :— 

“The human frame is a congeries of organs, all in 
harmony, when in health, and each assisting the 
others. But when we deviate from simplicity and 
temperance, these same organs quarrel with each 
other, to the detriment, and sometimes to the destruc- 
tion of the whole constitution. The stomach is one 
of those patient and willing organs that will work 
wonders for years and years; but at length it will 
rebel_and even retaliate. The teeth, which have 
long sent down immoderate quantities of food, too 
often of the most abominable composition, for the 
stomach to grind over again, become visited with 
pains and penalties by the offended organ, under the 
vain hope that less work will be done in the upper 
nil, The warning is unheeded; and then the 
stomach begins the process of demolition in good 
eamest. It is in this state of, what the geologists 
would call ‘ transition,’ that we see the teeth of the 
Germans—and, it must be confessed, of the English 
sometimes also—in a state disagreeable to the eye, 
offensive to the nose, and injurious to the health. 
Thestomach, which has inflicted this punishment on 
the mouth, so far from being benefitted thereby, is 
still farther injured by the failure of mastication; and 
then the various organs and functions of the body 
become involved in the consequences of long-con- 
tiued deviations from the paths of Nature, simpli- 
city and temperance! If this penalty be still con- 
sidered as imaginary, I shall adduce more cogent 
aguments. The bills of mortality contain very 
subborn facts. Let us take the two capitals of Ger- 
many and England—Vienna and London. In the 

one twenty-fourth of the population goes to 
the grave annually :—in the latter (London) one- 
fortieth part only. In the language of the insurance- 
ofices, ‘the value of life is more than one-third 
geaterin London than in Vienna.’ Now this diffe- 
rence will surely not be attributed to climate merely 
—since the continentals themselves anathematize the 
dimate of England, and the fogs of London, as most 
‘horrid.’ Here then we have some clue to the com- 
Parative number of teeth in individuals of the same 
‘ge, at home and abroad. We shall probably find 
the proportion of 24 to 40 (the ratio of mortality) as 
tahibiting a fair estimate of the number of tecth in 
equal masses of the population in Germany and 
England. Thus, for example, if the Englishman, at 
the age of 50, have twenty teeth in his head, the 

in, at the same period of life, will have only 
twelve, and so on.” 

This, generally speaking, we believe to be the 
truth and the whole truth of the matter: but in 
the case of the Germans, we must make a large 
tisount for the abuse of tobacco, which is quite 
tnough to explain the phenomenon, without 
reference to diet. 


by Himself. Vols. V. & VI. Longmans. 


TueRre is less in the new introductions to these 
volumes than we had hoped to find there. The 
fifth Preface opens with a word or two concern- 
ing song-writing, in which Mr. Moore expresses 
his surprise at the paucity of the examples our 
literature affords of poets bringing to the practice 
of their art, that potent aid, as far as versification 
is concerned, which musical knowledge would 
give them—and he specifies since Milton’s days, 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Crowe (the author of 
‘ Lewesden Hill’), as the only established authors 
by whom the two arts have been conjointly 
understood and exercised. Lord Byron, how- 
ever, has been seen to weep when his favourite 
melodies were performed; and Mr. Moore him- 
self pleasantly describes how he witnessed Sir 
Walter Scott in “ his true sphere of musical en- 
joyment”’ when timing the burden to ‘ Hey tuttie 
tattie,’ sung at the Abbotsford supper-table, by 
jovial Sir Adam Ferguson. It would lead us 
“out of the record” here to point out the reasons 
why the dormant musical tendencies which must, 
we firmly believe, be possessed by every true 
—— dare almost go astep further, and say 
y every one endowed with a perception of the 
Beautiful—have been sparingly matured, so as 
to produce any result. The history of Eng- 
lish society and of English opinion, must both be 
ransacked for the purpose; and our readers 
would have little patience to stand by and see it 
done, when waiting to hear what revelations 
their favourite lyrist has to make concerning the 
origin of the ‘Summer Féte,’ the ‘ Evenings in 
Greece,’ and the first three tales of ‘ Lalla 
Rookh,’ all of which the volumes before us con- 
tain. Truly these lie as it were in a nut-shell. 
Small, however, as is their compass, the author 
has contrived to pack away among them the 
essence of many “ marvellous proper” homages 
and compliments he has received from divers dis- 
tinguished personages. Thisoffering up of incense 
| to his own self is more agreeable to its object 
than it can be to the public: and, in preference 
| to the enthusiasm of the public at Edinburgh, 
and to the Marquis P—lm—a’s well-turned 
compliment upon ‘ ‘The Epicurean,’ the day after 
| It came out—we will draw upon the fifth volume, 
| for some half-a-dozen of the pages headed “ Un- 
published Songs, et cetera.” These, from Mr. 
Moore's hand, can never fail to be welcome : 
There's Something Strange. 
(A BUFFO SONG.) 
There’s something strange, I know not what, 
Come o’er me, 
Some phantom I’ve for ever got 
Before me. 
I look on high, and in the sky 
Tis shining; 
On earth, its light with all things bright 
Seems twining. 
In vain I try this goblin’s spells 
To sever ; 


Go where I will, it round me dwells 
For ever. 





And then what tricks by day and night 
It plays me, 
In ev'ry shape the wicked sprite 
Waylays me. 
Sometimes like two bright eyes of blue 
"Tis glancing; 
Sometimes like feet, in slippers neat, 
Comes dancing. 
By whispers round of every sort 
I'm taunted. 
Never was mortal man, in short, 
So haunted. 
When Love, who ruled. 
When Love, who ruled as Admiral o’er 
Hlis rosy mother’s isles of light, 
Was cruising off the Paphian shore, 
A sail at sunset hove in sight. 
** A chase, a chase! my Cupids all,” 
Said Love, the little Admiral. 


Aloft the winged sailors sprung, 
And, swarming up the mast like bees, 
The snow-white sails expanding flung, 
Like broad magnolias to the breeze. 
“Yo ho, yo ho, my Cupids all!” 
Said Love, the little Admiral. 
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The chase was o’er—the bark was caught, 

The winged crew her freight explored ; 
And found ‘twas just as Love had thought, 

For all was contraband aboard. 

** A prize, a prize, my Cupids all !” 
Said Love, the little Admiral. 
Safe stow'd in many a package there, 

And labell’d slyly o’er, as “* Glass,” 
Were lots of all th’ illegal ware, 

Love’s Custom-House forbids to pass. 
**O’erhaul, o’erhaul, my Cupids all,” 
Said Love, the little Admiral. . 

False curls they found, of every hue, 

With rosy blushes ready made ; 

And teeth of ivory, good as new, 
For veterans in the smiling trade. 
** Ho ho, ho ho, my Cupids all,” 
Said Love, the little Admiral. 
Mock sighs, too,—kept in bags for use, 

Like breezes bought of Lapland seers,— 
Lay ready here to be let loose, 

When wanted, in young spinsters’ ears. 
* Ha ha, ha ha, my Cupids all,” 

Said Love, the little Admiral. 


False papers next on board were found, 

Sham invoices of flames and darts, 
Professedly for Paphos bound, 

But meant for Hymen’s golden marts. 
** For shame, for shame, my Cupids all!” 
Said Love, the little Admiral. 
Nay, still to every fraud awake, 

Those pirates all Love’s signals knew, 
And hoisted oft his flag, to make 

Rich wards and heiresses bring-to. 
“A foe, a foe, my Cupids all!” 
Said Love, the little Admiral. 


“This must not be,” the boy exclaims, 
“In vain I rule the Paphian seas, 

If Love’s and Beauty’s sovereign names 
Are lent to cover frauds like these. 

Prepare, prepare, my Cupids all!” 

Said Love, the little Admiral. 

Each Cupid stood with lighted match— 
A broadside struck the smuggling foe, 

And swept the whole unhallow’d batch 
Of Falsehood to the depths below. 

“Huzza, huzza! my Cupi ” 

Said Love, the little Admiral. 

The treacherous “ et cetera” at the top of each 
of these precious pages warns us to forbear: the 
extracts given, may have possibly already been 
set and sung. 

The preface to the sixth volume contains full 
particulars of the sale and purchase of ‘Lalla 
Rookh,’—and the agreement of its publishers, at 
the late Mr. Perry’s instance, to give the mag- 
nificent sum of three thousand guineas for the 
copyright of a poem, not a line of which was 
written! How far the result justified the s 
culation, every corner of the civilized world has 
told long ago: Kings and Queens have amused 
themselves by enacting the parts of Feramorz 
and the Tulip Cheek, and by having the whole 
splendid spectacle for which the poems offer such 
unrivalled scope, paraded at their royal state 
festivals : and—a yet more precious testimony 
to any true poet!—the Eastern stories of an 
Irishman have made their way to the shores of 
the Caspian, and been sung, as Luttrell hath it,— 

By moonlight, in the Persian tongue, 
Along the streets of Ispahan. 

An earlier fact in the history of ‘ Lalla Rookh’ 
is well worth adverting to, in these days of flimsy 
construction and disdain of labour on the part 
of those presenting themselves to the public. 
This is the amount of patient care and repeated 
experiment brought to bear upon his task by 
Mr. Moore, not only while reading for his sub- 
ject, but while giving scope to his creative fancy. 

“ For a long time, therefore, after the agreement 
had been concluded, though generally at work with 
a view to this task, I made but very little real pro- 
gress in it ; and I have still by me the beginnings of 
several stories, continued, some of them, to the length 
of three or four hundred lines, which, after in vain 
endeavouring to mould them into shape, I threw 
aside, like the tale of Cambuscan, ‘left half-told.’ 
One of these stories, entitled The Peri’s Daughter, 
was meant to relate the loves of a nymph of this 
aérial extraction with a youth of mortal race, the 
rightful Prince of Ormuz, who had been, from his 
infancy, brought up, in seclusion. on the banks of 
the river Amou, by an aged guardian named Mohas- 
san. * * In another of these inchoate fragments, a 
proud female saint, named Banou, plays a principal 
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part ; and her progress through the streets of Cufa, 
on the night of a great illuminated festival, I find 
thus described :— 
It was a scene of mirth that drew 
A smile from ev'n the Saint Banou, 
As, through the hush’d, admiring throng, 
She went with stately steps along, 
And counted o’er, that all might see, 
The rubies of her rosary. 
But none might see the worldly smile 
That lurk’d beneath her veil, the while :— 
Alla forbid! for, who would wait 
Her blessing at the temple's gate,— 
What holy man would ever run 
To kiss the ground she knelt upon, 
If once, by luckless chance, he knew 
She look’d and smil'd as others do. 
Her hands were join’d, and from each wrist 
By threads of pearl and golden twist 
Hung relics of the saints of yore, 
And scraps of talismanic lore,— 
Charms for the old, the sick, the frail, 
Some made for use, and all for sale. 
On either side, the crowd withdrew, 
To let the Saint pass proudly through ; 
While turban’d heads, of every hue, 
Green, white, and crimson, bow’d around, 
And gay tiaras touch’d the ground,— 
As tulip-bells, when o’er their beds 
The musk-wind passes, bend their heads. 
Nay, some there were, among the crowd 
Of Moslem heads that round her bow'd, 
So fill’d with zeal, by many a draught 
Of Shiraz wine profanely quaff’d, 
That, sinking low in reverence then, 
They never rose till morn again. 
There are yet two more of these unfinished sketches, 
one of which extends to a much greater length than 
I was aware of; and, as far as 1 can judge from a 
hasty renewal of my acquaintance with it, is not 
incapable of being yet turned to account. In only 
one of these unfinished sketches, the tale of The 
Peri’s Daughter, had I yet ventured to invoke that 
most home-felt of all my inspirations, which has lent 
to the story of The Fire-worshippers its main attrac- 
tion and interest. * * In none of the other fragments 
do I find any trace of this sort of feeling, either in 
the subject or the personages of the intended story ; 
and this was the reason, doubtless, though hardly 
known, at the time, to myself, that, finding my sub- 
jects so slow in kindling my own sympathies, I began 
to despair of their ever touching the hearts of others; 
and felt often inclined to say, 
Oh no, I have no voice or hand 
For such a song, in such a land. 
Had this series of disheartening experiments been 
carried on much further, I must have thrown aside 
the work in despair. But, at last, fortunately, as it 
proved, the thought occurred to me of founding a 
story on the fierce struggle so long maintained 
between the Ghebers, or ancient Fire-worshippers of 
Persia, and their haughty Moslem masters. From 
that moment, a new and deep interest in my whole 
task took possession of me. The cause of tolerance 
was again my inspiring theme ; and the spirit that 
had spoken in the melodies of Ireland soon found 
itself at home in the East.” 
Much is it to be desired that this fragment of 
literary history might be adopted as a profit- 
able example by our younger aspirants. 








Society in India. 
Colburn. 
Tuts ought rather to have been called a Novel 
with Sketches of Society. The sketches, how- 
ever, are the best part of the work—the cha- 
racters are drawn with vigour and truth, broadly 
distinguished, but without caricature—the Dykke 
Kerrs, the Joneses, Heauton, Bentley and others, 
are allof the east eastern, and could have flourished 
nowhere else. Truth of effect is indeed cha- 
racteristic of the writer, and he has throughout 
avoided the very common error of either over 
or under colouring his picture of life in the east. 
The story is hardly worth unravelling ; but just 
to intimate to novel readers the entertainment 
provided for them, we will observe that the 
heroine, Helen, is a late importation from 
Europe—a prize in the marriage market—bid 
for by many, and some lakks of rupees offered, 
but who accepts a young civilian, Mr. Tanfylde. 
Tanfylde, however, had unfortunately, after the 
too prevalent eastern fashion, attached himself 
to an Indian girl; and his resolution to break off 
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this connexion will enable us to introduce the 
reader into the interior of a native dwelling :— 
“ A tap and demand to open caused a wooden bar 
to be withdrawn, and the chokeedar, spear in hand, 
admitted his master into a covered porch about 
twelve feet square. A pair of sleek mouse-coloured 
Nagoree bullocks, their broad placid foreheads and 
fat sides marked with circles and the trident of Shiva 
in red ochre, their horns painted green, with gilded 
tips, were lazily munching their allowance of chaff 
and trodden straw, and seemed disposed to receive 
the intruder with levelled horns and lowered heads ; 
but their driver, who sprang hastily from a charpaee 
on which he was lounging, by applying a few words, 
in which * baba’ and ‘beta’ alone were distinguishable, 
and flourishing a three-tailed scourge, speedily re- 
duced the placable beasts to order, and Tanfylde 
moved safely by them to the inner gate, where, on 
the summons of the chokeedar, a small wicket flew 
open and immediately closed behind him. The 
courtyard in which he now stood might be fifty feet 
square in the clear ; it was enclosed on one side by 
the entrance-gates and a wall: on the other three, 
by low corridors on wooden pillars, leading to the 
sleeping and other apartments of the family. In 
one of these verandas stood a gaudy ruth of two 
canopies, in all the glory of scarlet and blue broad- 
cloth and pinnacles of burnished brass, while pea- 
cocks and horses and flat-headed nails of the same 
metal studded the wheels, pole, yoke, and every 
visible part that was not covered with polished lac— 
sealing wax—of every hue of the rainbow. In the 
centre of the area was a small stone reservoir of 
clear water, planted round with stiff yellow mary- 
golds. * * He now pushed aside a painted curtain 
that hung before the principal door in the corridor, 
and entered a small but neat square room, stuccoed 
with fine marble plaster. It was occupied by a large 
low cot or charpaee: the legs were scarcely nine 
inches in length, but were raised above the ground 
by massy cylindrical blocks of wood on which they 
rested in brass cups, filled with water, to prevent the 
ascent of noisome or venomous insects from the floor ; 
the head-rail, feet, and supporters were neatly carved, 
gilded, and painted, after the most approved fashion 
of Barelly ; upon it was spread a snowy sheet, con- 
fined at the four corners by silken crimson cords 
with long ends, and tassels of gold and silver tinsel, 
and in the middle were arranged four or five of the 
large pillows to which the natives of Hindoosthan 
assign each distinctive office and appellation. There 
was the sirhana, broad pillow for the head; the 
pyrana, a round bolster, to sustain the knees and 
feet ; the gao tukiya, to support the back and shoulder 
in a sitting posture; the gul tukiya for neck and 
throat, and tukeenas innumerable ; smaller cushions 
of various degrees of softness and size, luxurious 
appliances for a hot or restless night. The occupant 
of the couch was worthy of the elaborate comforts it 
proffered. She was a slim fair girl, with a peachy 
hue upon her rich olive cheek, and apparently about 
sixteen. She wore a pair of loosely-flowing trousers 
of crimson and gold brocade, her vest was of white 
muslin bordered with a deep sunjaf of azure satin, 
and flowing from the bosom half way nearly to the 
knee; her hair was dressed in twenty or more plaits, 
and in each her attendant was weaving a single white 
jasmine ; garlands of which flower were lying pro- 
fusely around, being, although somewhat overpower- 
ing to European nerves, an universal favourite with 
the girls of Hindoosthan. Her forehead, nose, neck, 
and arms were decked with a profusion of massy 
gold ornaments of fanciful workmanship, and around 
her ancles and on the toes of her bare little feet were 


“chains and rings of silver, her superstition not allow- 


ing her to desecrate the more precious metal to 
adorn such ignoble members. The artificial black 
fringe to the eye, the pink tinge to the fingers and 
feet, were not omitted; and though no ‘gems flashed 
on her little hand,’ yet the arsee, with its little cir- 
cular mirror, was not wanting on her thumb, in 
which to gratify her vanity by admiring, or her taste 
in arranging her varied charms of dress and person. 
At the foot of the bed lay her embroidered slippers 
with high red heels and curved points, and in a recess 
in the wall stood a small but exquisite silver kullian, 
exhaling the essence of conserve of roses, apples, and 
pomegranates, combined with the rarest tobacco of 
Persia. Near this young person lay an ample veil 








oe ge 
of rose-coloured gauze, deeply fringed with bro 
silver tissue, the produce of a Benares’ loom, and q 
a smaller charpaee, similar to her own, there 
under a light frame lined with mosquito gauze, » 
infant babe of five weeks, carefully fanned by ity 
attendant nurse.” 


Mother and child must now be hurried away 
—and the unhappy girl is soon after inveigl 
into a marriage with a police darogha at a qi. 
tant station, who, in the progress of the story, is 
convicted of murder, and sentenced to death: 
when the poor Indian girl is persuaded to throy 
herself at the feet of Helen, the step-daughter 
of the judge, and solicit her intercession. Th, 
consequence of this interview, and the denoye 
ment of the tale, may be easily conjectured, 

Asa further specimen of the style of the work, 
we will give a picture of eastern scenery sketched 
in June :— 

This season of the year, subject to extreme hex 
in upper India, is, nevertheless, in Bengal and Behy 
moderately cool, and not unpleasant for travelling 
The stages are convenient, and though the nights le 
short, it seldom happens that the journey need k 
resumed before sunset, or continued much beyon 
sunrise. The showers are sufficient to produce a 
agreeable temperature, while they are too gentle tp 
swell, as yet, the torrents that so continually inter. 
sect the upper road ; and any little annoyance from 
passing showers is amply compensated by the fre. 
dom from dust, clouds of which are raised by the 
shuffling feet of the bearers in the dry season. I 
other respects this is an interesting time of year far 
the novice: Nature appears in her richest livery, the 
teak clad in a profusion of whity blossoms not in 
aptly recalling in leaf and flower the noble hone 
chesnut of home—the kudum, sacred to Krishna, 
the Cupid of Hind, its golden-coloured globular 
blossoms, with their faint yet pleasing perfume 
thickly studded on every cluster of its broad bay- 
leaves—an orange in bloom and beauty with the 
stature of a forest tree—the umultas, a gigantic li 
burnum, scattering a shower of golden tresses to every 
breeze—the stately banian covered with its small fig, 
giving food and shelter to a host of parrots, fiy- 
catchers, and pert little ground-squirrels in their 
pied coats of soft fur—the different shades of peepul 
trees, some with the pale pink leaflings just peeping 
forth on the spreading boughs, others, more precocious, 
already arrayed in a full suit of cool green of every 
variety of that grateful hue, and twittering their 
every spray as it were the pattering of a summer 
shower—or bamboos in full leaf of every height and 
growth, now standing in stiff clumps on the edge of 
a steep ravine, now waving their delicate tracery 
aloft in graceful beauty.” 

We must now give ‘Society in India’ its 
“juwab.” 











The French Stage, and the French People, a 
illustrated in the Memoirs of M. Fleury. 
Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq., F.S.A. 2 
vols. Colburn. 


Wuen we were, last week, offering a formula for 
the construction of dramatic memoirs and re- 
miniscences, we referred merely to the home 
manufacture ; for Dolly’s lineal successor, who 
presides over the beef-steaks and porter of our 
London merchants, is not more thoroughly dis 
tinct from the high-flown functionary, who 
imagines the salmi and tempers the purée for Ve- 
four, than the Memoirs of our own Messrs. A. B. 
C., &c. to the end of the dramatic alphabet, from 
these confessions and adventures of “ Fleury- 
fleur” to which a popular novelist stands god- 
father. Hissponsorism, however, merely confines 
itself to a few well-worn Hook-isms in the notes, 
and to an occasional “ Fie!” or “Oh M. Fleury! 
when the sprightly memorialist overpasses, what 
the editor conceives to be the bounds which 
English prudence demands. Very gratuitousate 
these twinges of reproach. Few will open this 
book to receive their first impressions of Parisiat 
life and morals from its pages: and the upli 

hand is notoriously the most efficient of finget 
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ts. We wish Mr. Hook would, in preference, 
a taken some editorial order with the printers. 
The spelling is shamefully incorrect—Mouvel 
for Monvel, Coutat for Contat, Rancourt for Rau- 
court, and like blunders, being repeated again 
and again. 

Mr. Hook’s share in the publication being 
thus easily despatched, the gay old French actor 
has leave to make his best bow, and to seat him- 
self in the arm chair opposite ours, for an hour’s 

sip. There is something of Ercles’ vein in 
fis very entry, which warrants his being a 
countryman of Condé as well asof De Grammont. 
We stumble in his prefatory introduction upon 
the unfortunate Spanish Princes, who were kept 
jn honourable confinement at Valencay, and a 
conspiracy, in which the author was supposed 
to be implicated as their assistant, and which 
had well nigh deprived the world of these me- 
moirs, owing to a seizure of M. Fleury’s papers 
by the police. The same magniloquent tone 
prevails throughout. A remarkable event oc- 
curred in the spring of 1757, at the court of 
Stanislas Leczinska—the performance of ‘Le 
Glorieux’ at Nancy—where “alittle rosy black- 
eyed boy delivered the poetry of Destouches with 
a natural air and correct accentuation’’—bowed 
when the ex-king, for good luck, blessed a sneeze 
of his, and, without waiting to be asked, saluted 
Madame de Boufflers, the ex-king’s mistress! 
This wonderful passage introduces the author, 
who was the son of the Nancy manager—and 
prepares us for the tone of his life and conversa- 
tin. The monarch patronized the audacious 
stripling, and introduced him to “all the 
persons of rank and fashion who frequented the 
court of Luneville and Cammercy ;"—and the 
stripling, thoroughly appreciating the distinc- 
ti, took a distaste to the livery characters, 
which, as sub-comedian of a provincial company, 
fell to his lot—loved to parade himself in a court 
dress before a mirror—and was overheard, in 
fancy, talking to my “dear Stanislas!’ Who 
could not discern in such child (borrowing 
Wordsworth’s figure) the father of the elegant 
comedian? There was a touch of the picaroon, 
however, in Fleury’s composition, not in the 
least disadvantageous to his stage-genuineness as 
a fine gentleman—which, in his early days, 
broke out sometimes too strongly to be repressed. 
His sister, Felicité, had married a Vicomte, who, 
for love of her, left his regiment, laid by his 
title, and took to acting and the name of Sain- 
ville. They made a passing visit to Geneva; 
and were bidden to Ferney by Voltaire, who 
never let pass any one who had displayed “ con- 
siderable talent in personating his heroines” :— 

“We stayed about a fortnight at Ferney, and 
during that time were overwhelmed with kindness 
and attention by the great philosopher. For my part, 
Thad my share of censure as well as of praise, and 
both had their influence on my subsequent success, 
Ihave still present in imagination that satirical coun- 
tenance, every wrinkle of which seemed to laugh the 
vhole world to scorn. Voltaire’s wig was a memo- 
nble curiosity. I had for some time sacrilegiously 
premeditated an attack on this strange sanctuary of 
genius; and I made an attempt to put my design into 
execution one morning when the philosopher sallied 
forth after breakfast. Voltaire turned sharply round, 
and with his penetrating eye scanned my little figure 
ftom head to foot, while I stood as it were transfixed 
amd spell-bound. After a few moments he said 
*Per-met-tex-moi, Mon-sieur....’ Having uttered 
these words, dividing the syllables in his peculiar 
tanner, he paused as if ransacking his memory, as 
ifsearching for some appropriate term of reproach. 
Then curling his mouth to the left side of his face as 
always did when he wished to be particularly 
fatcastic, he continued, ‘ Per-met-tez-moi, Monsieur 
+-de Fleury..to tell you (here he softened his tone, 
doubtlessly thinking me sufficiently punished), that 
am not royal enough to understand and tolerate 
Pages’ tricks, Remember that at the court of 


Ferney, wigs are respected in consideration of what 
may happen to be within them.’ Observing my 
mortified and penitent air (which he seemed to sus- 
pect, and rightly, was partly assumed), he placed his 
hand under my chin, and raising my head, said, 
* Come, let me look at you; if I mistake not, thtre 
is something in your face that tells me you will be a 
wicked rogue, and a good actor. * * Voltaire 
attended our rehearsals as well as our performances at 
Ferney. I can fancy I see him now, in his every-day 
dress, consisting of grey stockings and grey shoes, a 
large waistcoat of bazin descending nearly to his 
knees, a large wig squeezed into a little black velvet 
cap, turned up in front ; the whole completed by a 
robe-de-chambre, likewise of baxin, the corners of 
which he would sometimes tuck into the waistband 
of his small-clothes.” 

Felicité’s marriage turned out infelicitous: 
her husband was unfaithful, and a gambler: and 
M. Fleury dismisses him to obscurity in Sweden, 
very shortly after his peep at Ferney. Madame 
Sainville was at the time of his departure in 
Vienna; and so highly esteemed there, that 
she was received in the Imperial palace, and 
appointed to assist in the education of Marie 
Antoinette, until displaced by the intrigues of 
the Abbé Vermond; owing to the religious 
scruples (the reason is too farcical, considering 
whence it came) of Louis Quinze!! Mean- 
while, the brother, who had resolved to be a free 
agent, fled from home, joined a company at 
Troyes, and made a fast friendship with a young 
actor named Paulin Goy. The two had only one 
wardrobe: the “principal attraction” of which 
was a pair of black silk breeches. They were 
to be worn, as fair-dealing dictated, in turn ; but 
Fleury’s coxcombry prevailed over friendship 
and justice : and on the arrival of Mdlle. Cler- 
monde, a provincial actress of great celebrity, 
he usurped the garment out of course, in spite 
of Paulin’s remonstratices. High words ensued, 
swords were drawn, and had not an unknown lady 
stepped in,—the identical beauty on whose ac- 
count Fleury so far forgot his honour for the 
sake of his legs, and intercepted the combat,— 
the swords would have drawn blood. 

The sequel of the strong impulse which led 
Fleury to monopolize the shorts, was an intimacy 
with La Clermonde, and a suggestion on the 
part of the latter that he should endeavour to 
gain an engagement in the far-famed Madlle. 
Montansier’s company at Versailles. This was 
accomplished : and we enter at once upon the 
dazzling and factitious and profligate world of 
Parisian theatrical life: dinners at Madame 
Dangueville’s, at Vaugirard, (an actress power- 
ful enough in her retirement to make and un- 
make diplomatic appointments)—visits to Le 
Kain—fétes at Versailles—suppers with Beau- 
marchais and Goldoni—rivalries between La Clai- 
ron and La Dumesnil—that world, in short, of 
tinsel, and wit, and filigree, and despotic luxury 
and extravagance, so inimitably hit off in the 
correspondence of the time, the dissolution of 
which (close at hand) could not fail to be at- 
tended by terrible convulsions. What a grave 
and menacing significance is there in the follow- 
ing anecdote, for instance, if M. Fleury has not 
indulged in a little embroidery of the real facts! 
Unable, at so early a period of his life, to reach 
the haven of his ambition ‘La Comédie Fran- 
caise,’ he took a provincial engagement at Lyons, 
in Madame Lobreau's company :— 

“Some speculating persons in Lyons, jealous of 
her prosperity, and wishing to supersede her in her 
appointment, joined in an intrigue with the Sieur 
L—~, chief clerk in the office of the comptroller- 
general. The consequence was, that Madame Lo- 
breau was deprived of the managerial privilege which 
she had obtained from the Duke de Villeroi, gover- 
nor of the province. ‘This blow she severely felt; but 
far from depressing her spirit, it served to inspire her 
with increased energy. Perseverance and activity 





enabled her to find a clue to the whole plot of which 





she was the victim, and, by the aid of bribery, she 
secceeded in possessing herself of a copy of the 
agreement which had robbed her of her privilege. 
By this document, it appeared, that the new mana- 
gers engaged to pay L. eight thousand livres per 
annum, together with a handsome douceur, in short, 
a pot-de-vin, such as might with propriety be offered 
to a man in his high situation. Furnished with this 
evidence, Madame Lobreau got into a post-chaise, 
and drove to Versailles, where she obtained an inter- 
view with M. de Villeroi, who was then doing duty 
at the palace as captain of the guards. She request- 
ed an audience of the queen, and her request was 
granted. The document of which Madame Lobreau 
had possessed herself, sufficiently unveiled the unjust 
and dishonest proceeding,—and that very day 
Louis XVI. was made acquainted with the whole 
affair. The king immediately summoned the minis- 
ter, against whom he had already begun to conceive 
some degree of prejudice. ‘Your chief clerk, 
L——, is a rogue,’ said his Majesty. ‘ He abuses 
your authority for the purpose of injuring honest 
people, and selling appointments for his own profit. 
Make him refund the sum he has received for the 
management of the Lyons theatre ; as an act of jus- 
tice, you must reinstate the former manageress, and 
dismiss this man.’ The reprimand was as severe as 
unexpected. M. Turgot was amazed, and knew not 
what to think. After a pause, he replied, that he 
would inquire into the business, and if the clerk 
proved guilty, as had been reported to his Majesty, 
he would request that some marked punishment 
might be visited upon him. L—— was tolerably 
adroit, but nevertheless he had no little difficulty in 
justifying himself. He had no idea of Madame Lo- 
breau being in Paris, and never suspected that any 
one could penetrate the mystery of his devices. At 
the sitting of the next council, M. Turgot defended 
his clerk with all the ardour of a man whose mind 
was incapable of even comprehending meanness. 
After delivering an earnest encomium on the good 
conduct of the subordinate, the honest minister con- 
cluded with an appeal to the justice of the king for 
the punishment of the calumniators. Louis XVI. 
made no reply, but drawing from his pocket the 
documents relative to the affair, which the queen had 
presented to him, he threw them on the table, and 
turning his back on M. Turgot, he said, ‘I neither 
like rogues nor those who defend them.’ Next day 
M. Turgot’s ministerial appointment ceased. He was 
superseded by M. de Clugni, and the Fée Urzéle of 
Lyons resumed her wand and her power.” 

Not to follow out the train of thought to which 
such a strange morsel of secret history gives rise, 
we will return with Fleury to Paris: where Le 
Kain’s last glories were shining, and Madlle. 
Raucourt, and Mdlle. Dumesnil were in the 
zenith of their powers. As son to the Merope 
of the latter, Fleury made his début, and was 
well-nigh poisoned with a dose of chicken-broth 
and wine, which she handed him between the 
acts—her own particular specific—to reassure 
him. He failed, notwithstanding, as all young 
actors must be content to do: nothing daunted, 
however, standing aside, he had time to watch and 
shrewdness to study the peculiarities of the bril- 
liant men then on the stage, with a view to 
striking out a style of his own. In this posture 
he witnessed the brilliant apotheosis of Voltaire, 
on the latter’s return to Paris ; and shortly after- 
wards, by recommending himself to Madame 
Campan and Marie Antoinette—who had not for- 
gotten her old reading-mistress, Felicité,—got 
the permanent engagement at the French classi- 
cal theatre, so eagerly canvassed for and coveted : 
and in the bestowal of which crowned heads 
deigned to interfere. Nor were the green-room 
affairs of the actors and actresses only matters 
of royal pleasure and displeasure: Fleury nar- 
rowly escaped having Mdlle. Raucourt forced 
upon him for a wife, by no less a person than 
the Queen herself! He but avoided royal anger, 
or a partner utterly distasteful to him, by the 
lady’s self-will: who, while negotiations were 
pending, chose for herself, and ran away with the 
Prince D’Henin! 
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The adventurers and adventuresses, who 
swarmed in Paris during that period of outworn 
luxury and bankrupt morals, could not fail to 
ew before one mixing in courtly society as 

gely as M. Fleury; and accordingly we have 
along story of a Lady Mantz, alias Madame de 
Wasser, protected by the Duke of Richelieu, a 
brilliant and fascinating woman, who ministered 
to her patron’s credulity, by pretending to alche- 
mical knowledge. We have also the celebrated 
Count Cagliostro, now raising the ghost of 
D’Alembert, at three o’clock in the morning— 
now discovered at a later hour in a public gar- 
den, indulging in aless terrible sport—the game 
of see-saw. Perhaps our readers shall have a 
peep at the versatile charlatan presently, but we 
must first glance at the mania for private the- 
atricals, at that time so prevalent in Paris, 
—when a Duke and a Marquis might be 
heard addressing each other as Crispin and 
Dorante,—a grave magistrate called Damis,— 
and a gay young officer of the King’s guard 
Purson, or “ Sganarelle ;’—-when Madame de 
Montesson got up comedies to refine the taste of 
the Duke of Orleans, and Mademoiselle Gui- 
mard, the celebrated danseuse, who at sixty 
exhibited on the stage all the graces of sixteen, 
had her own town and country theatres, at her 
superb hotel, in the Chaussée d’Antin, and at 
her palace at Patin—thanks to the munificence 
of another Orleans—the Bishop of that see. 

* On the evenings of these dramatic performances, 
even ladies of rank might be seen peeping incognita 
through the gilded grilles of the lower boxes. They 
entered and returned by a private door. The first 
actors in Paris vied with each other for the pleasure 
of performing in Guimard’s charming little theatre.” 

The dramatic rage—and no wonder—did not 
even spare the court: what a resource must 
acting have offered from its forms and ennui. In 
spite of the disapproval of Louis Quinze and 
Madame Dubarry (!), who seem to have taken the 
decencies under their especial protection, Marie 
Antoinette, more capable of maintaining a will 
of her own than in the days when Madame Sain- 
ville was dismissed, managed to get up plays, 
oy secretly, and without other audience than 
the Dauphin. After she came to the throne, the 
propensity manifested itself yet more decidedly, 
though Louis Seize was never supposed to en- 
courage the scheme; and, by way of consulting 
the proprieties, it was agreed, thatall stage salutes 
should be rehearsed by the gentleman raising 
the hand to the frill and kissing it (whence the 
saying “faire jabot”). Her Majesty, neverthe- 
less, took parts in many an operetta and comedy 
—the ‘ Barber of Seville,’ by that restless spirit 
Beaumarchais, among the number. She was a 
tolerable actress, says M. Fleury, in spite of her 
royalty. 

The theatre, indeed, played no unimportant 
part in the brewing of the storm, which was then 
gathering. How few of those who now doze 
through Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda’ recollect the stir 
made among the bishops by the revival of Lemi- 
erre’s tragedy, ‘ The Widow of Malabar,’ whence 
its story was derived,—a revival owing, it is 
said, to the success of Voltaire’s ‘Orphan of 
China,’ on which its author addressed the actors 
in “the following witty quatrain” :— 

Par vos délais longs et sans fin 

C’est assez me mettre a I’épreuve, 
Vous qui protégez l’orphelin 

Ne ferez-vous autant pour la veuve ? 

‘The Widow’ was throughout a bold and open 
attack on priestcraft, and the clergy addressed a 
complaint to the King, “but at that moment,” 
says M. Fleury, “so many political difficulties 
claimed attention, that ministers adjourned the 
consideration of the subject.” ‘The players 
maintained their ground, and gained a brilliant 
success, to the comfort of the deathbed of the 
flimsy ‘and philosophical Dorat, who desired, 





when almost in articulo mortis, to know the fate 
of the contest. 

We have perhaps too much overlooked the 
career of our fine gentleman, while observing 
the signs of the times in which his airy and 
highly-finished comic powers were matured. 
Not only did he possess, as requisites for his 
profession, a sprightly humour, and that prac- 
tised manner which good society alone can give 
—(believe it, ye actors of every generation !)— 
his powers of mimicry, too, were versatile and 
extraordinary. When playing Count Guelphar, 
in the ‘ Galant Escroc’ of Collé, at Mademoiselle 
Guimard’s theatre, “ he received a carte blanche 
to imitate any nobleman or petit-maitre who 
might be among the spectators ;” and with such 
success and freedom from offence that, concludes 
he, with an Ellistonian flourish of self-gratula- 
tion,—“ I was like a fashionable portrait-painter, 
to whom all the great world are anxious to sit, 
and when solicited by persons who possessed no 
peculiarities worthy of imitation, I used to reply, 
in the language of fashionable artists, ‘‘ J can- 
not undertake to paint everybody.” A scene in 
which this amusing faculty was subsequently 
exercised may perhaps amuse our readers :— 

“When the Emperor Napoleon had his head- 
quarters in Dresden, one of his favourite amusements 
was theatrical performances. A selection from the 
company of the Comédie Frangaise repaired to the 
capital of Saxony, where the masterpieces of Cor- 
neille, Moliére, and Racine were frequently per- 
formed. Unfortunately, an accident for a time 


deprived us of the services of one of the ablest hand-, 


maids of Thalia ; Mademoiselle Mars, whilst taking 
a drive in an open carriage, was thrown out and 
seriously hurt. General grief and consternation pre- 
vailed, and the celebrated Dr. Desgenettes was 
immediately despatched by the emperor to tender 
assistance to the charming actress. Talma and I,as 
soon as we heard of the occurrence, hurried to her 
house, where we anxiously awaited the arrival of the 
doctor, who soon appeared. He saw the patient, 
whose case was fortunately not so serious as we had 
anticipated. The doctor spoke to her for a few 
minutes, and gave her some prescriptions, and then 
immediately throwing aside as it were his professional 
character, he entered into general conversation with 
the ease and elegance of the most accomplished 
courtier. I was struck with this sudden transition. 
The playful, amiable manner, the animated and in- 
teresting flow of conversation which so peculiarly 
distinguished that eminent man, made a strong im- 
pression on me, and I carefully stored up in my 
mind my notes of observation, with the view of 
making Desgenettes the subject of one of my most 
favourite imitative sketches. An opportunity soon 
occurred, which led me almost undesignedly to finish 
up the picture, of which only the outline as yet 
existed in my mind. One evening, at a party given 
by Count Daru, the conversation turned on the acci- 
dent sustained by Mademoiselle Mars, and Talma 
very naturally pronounced a warm eulogy on Baron 
Desgenettes. I did not fail to second him, and 
described the doctor’s agreeable conversation on the 
day of his visit to Mademoiselle Mars. My imitative 
faculty came into play, as it were unconsciously ; and 
the resemblance was so striking, that all who heard 
me, exclaimed: ‘It is Baron Desgenettes himself.’ 
This mimicry was quite unpremeditated, and I was 
not fully aware that I was practising any imitation 
till warned by Talma. But it was too late; the 
attention of the company had been directed to me, 
and several persons of the ladies urged me to repeat 
the imitation. I was thus obliged to enact the cha- 
racter of the great doctor during the best part of the 
night. A few days afterwards, Count Daru described 
to Baron Desgenettes what had occurred at his 
party, and bestowed lavish compliments on me. 
* Positively,’ said he, ‘ Fleury is more like you than 
you are like yourself. You are so gay in society, and 
so grave in the exercise of your professional duties, 
that you are yourself only as it were in shadow. 
Fleury is an embodied likeness of you. Do come 
and see him, or I should rather say, come and see 
yourself. I expect him this evening.’ I was again 





at Count Daru’s, and was not a little astonished when 





Baron Desgenettes stepped up to me, and expressed 
a wish to see the personation of himself about which 
he had heard so much, and begged I would fora fey 
minutes become his representative. I could not 
refuse a request which conveyed so high a compliment 
to me, though I confess I felt somewhat diffident jp 
attempting the imitation in the presence of my dig. 
tinguished model. By degrees, however, I got in. 
spired with my subject; I moved about, chatting fing 
with people on my right, then with others on my left, 
placing my hand on the hilt of my sword, after the 
doctor’s peculiar manner. I had at my tongue’send 
some of the happy mots which were currently assigned 
to him, and I contrived to bring them in, not perhaps 
very inaptly. Then advancing to a lady, and com 
juring up all my recollections of my first interview 
with the doctor, on his visit to Mademoiselle Mars,] 
went through a great part of the consultation scene, 
winding up the whole with a gracious adieu to Talma 
and a bow to Fleury.” 

In the next chapter we have a pretty family 
picture of Carlo Bertinazzi, the celebrated Har- 
lequin, and the attached friend of Pope Clement 
the Fourteenth. What must Louis Quinze 
and Madame Dubarry have thought of the ac- 
quaintance? It had been even alleged in the 
coteries of Paris, “that at the time of the nego- 
tiations respecting Avignon, Carlin discharged 
the functions of plenipotentiary.” But the truth 
was, that Lorenzo, the Pope’s secular name, 
would have been drowned asa schoolboy, had not 
the buffoon in embryo saved his life. Moreover, 
the latter early called his powers of mimicry 
into play, for the purposes of helping them out 
of scrapes or into dainties, when they were 
on their rambles. The Pope, more mindful 
than the well-known Dean of Santiago, never 
forgot that his life had been in peril, and that, 
when hungry, he had eaten the cheese which 
Carlin had purveyed for him. In a subsequent 
chapter, treating of “the fashions and follies of 
the year 1784,” among which figured “young 
girls in hoops, married ladies in fourreaur, 
scarlet coats with black buttons, enormous 
masses of frizzled hair, pictorial waistcoats, 
Mesmerian rods, air balloons,” and the curés of 
St. Sulpice opening fancy fairs of toys and mil- 
linery for the relief of the poor—something of 
stronger fibre, the comedy of Beaumarchais, be- 
gins toappearon the horizon. This wasnot merely 
politically, but also dramatically seasonable, in- 
asmuch as the French stage was universally 
considered to be in a declining state—Moliére 
having fallen into discredit, as too gross, with 
the chaste ladies and manly gentlemen of the 
Regency, and an insipid marivaudage of affected 
dialogue having taken the place of the wit and 
character of the Arnolphes and Tartuffes and 
Harpagonsof the greatest dramatic genius France 
ever possessed! Every obstacle that royalty and 
orthodoxy could raise against the performance of 
this ‘ Figaro’ was accumulated :—in spite of which 
reading after reading and rehearsal after rehear- 
sal were contrived by the indefatigable Bear 
marchais, who knew that “a good stirring per- 
secution” only quadrupled his chances for success. 
At last, by a coup de maitre, he contrived to 
conciliate one of its most powerful enemies, the 
Minister of the Interior, M. le Baron de Breteuil: 

“On the day appointed, Beaumarchais proceeded 
with his manuscript to the Baron’s residence, where 
he found assembled, besides the master of the house, 
MM. Gaillard, Champfort, and Rulhiére, Madame 
de Matignon, the minister's daughter, and several 
other ladies, her friends. Beaumarchais commenced 
by declaring that he would submit without reserve 
to all corrections and omissions which the ladies and 
gentlemen present might deem requisite. He begat 
reading ; he was stopped—some remarks were made, 
and a little discussion arose. At every interruption 
Beaumarchais yielded the point in dispute. But 
when the reading was ended, he went over the whole 
ground again, and defended the last details with so 
much address, such forcible reasoning, and such cap 








tivating pleasantry, that he completely silenced his 
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censors, They laughed and applauded, and at length, 
all declared that the play was ‘a most original and 
unique production.’ Instead of omissions, additions 
were proposed. Every one of the party was eager to 
interpolate a word or two. M. de Breteuil suggested 
a bon-mot, which Beaumarchais thankfully accepted: 
‘This will save the fourth act,’ said he. Madame 
de Matignon chose the colour for the page’s ribbon. 
The colour was approved ; it would become. quite 
the rage: ‘ Who would not be proud to wear Madame 
de Matignon’s colours ?” said Beaumarchais. ‘ But 
M. de Breteuil’s bon-mot would not be heard, the 
elegant ribbon would not be seen, df the second 
Figaro were not permitted to appear on the stage.’ 
That he must appear was eventually the unanimous 
opinion. Beaumarchais completely succeeded in 
throwing dust in the eyes of the Baron de Breteuil, 
and the consequence was, that on Tuesday the 27th 
of April, 1784, the bill of the Théatre Frangais was 
posted up in all quarters of Paris, triumphantly an- 
nouncing: ‘Le Mariage de Figaro; ou La Folle 
Journée.’ Many hours before the opening of the 
ticket office, I really believe that half the population 
of Paris was at the doors.—Persons of the highest 
rank, even princes of the blood, besieged him with 
letters, imploring to be favoured with the author's 
tickets. At eleven o’clock in the forenoon, the 
Duchess de Bourbon sent her valet to the office to 
wait until the distribution of the tickets, which was 
to take place at four o’clock. At two o’clock the 
Duchess d’Ossum laid aside her accustomed dignity 
and hauteur, and humbly solicited the crowd to allow 
her to pass; and Madame de Talleyrand, doing a 
violence to her parsimonious disposition, paid triple 
price fora box. Cordons bleus were seen elbowing 
their way through the crowd jostled by Savoyards ; 
the guards were dispersed, the doors forced open, the 
iron bars broken down, and an inconceivable scene 
of confusion and danger ensued. One half of the 
people had not been able to procure tickets, and 
threw their admission money to the door-keepers as 
they passed, or rather, as they were carried along. 
But whilst all this was happening outside, the disorder 
which prevailed within the theatre was, if possible, 
still greater. No less than three hundred persons 
who had procured tickets at an early period, dined 
in the boxes. Our theatre seemed transformed into 
a tavern, and nothing was heard but the clattering 
of plates and the drawing of corks. * * The first 
twenty performances of this play brought to the 
treasury of the Comédie Frangaise one hundred 
thousand francs; and the attraction continued un- 
abated during seventy-five nights. 


Not content with this universal answer of the 
people to his appeal, the daring and indefatig- 





able satirist succeeded in bringing out his play 
at court. It was acted by the Queen, before 
the King had so decidedly prohibited it. The | 
Count d’Artois, who had so severely judged it, | 
took the part of Figaro, little dreaming which way | 
his performance tended :—that under the round | 
jacket of the Barber were working the thoughts | 
and passions of a mind demoralized by example, | 
stung into energy by a sense of injury, and 
veiling, beneath careless banter and impudent | 
repartee, the vindictive bitterness of a Shylock, | 
when, “triumphing to himself in words,” he 
exclaims, “The villany you teach me I will exe- | 
cute; and it shall go hard but I will better the | 
instruction!” There is the whole tragedy of the | 
Society of the Regency, and its terrible close fore- | 
shadowed, in the famous soliloquy of Figaro at | 
the commencement of the fifth act; and when 
the Count d’Artois declaimed it, and Marie | 
Antoinette stood at the side-scenes to hear, the 
me was striking, the other listening to, the 
first notes of the fiddle to which their Rome was 
to burn ! 

Enough of these speculations: yet who may 
tseape from treating of French society, however 
lightly, when the subject is French Art? We 
promised our readers a peep at Count Cagliostro 
ind his marvels—but can only make room for a 
not, in which his beautiful wife, the velvet-eyed 

ne Seraphina, accounted for his extra- 
success, “ Since their faith is no longer 





| re-passed several times, so that I had an oppertunity | 


there,” said she, speaking of their clients, and 
pointing upwards, “they are ready to believe 
everything.”” What will those reply, who con- | 
sidercharlatanry asthe inevitable accompaniment | 
of Belief? At all events, the former “ ruled the | 
hour” in Paris, during the latter years of the last 
century. When the times of trouble came, the 
actors of the Comédie Francaise were deprived 
of their home, neglected, and persecuted; and 
Fleury was desired to call one day on Malle. 
Raucourt, to consult what was best to be done. 
No longer afraid of the noose matrimonial, he 
paid the requested visit, and set forth with her 
on a mission, as he believed, of supplication to 
the Directory. He was vexed, therefore, with 
qualms of apprehension, on perceiving that the 
actress had thought fit to don a shawl, with 
Royalist devices concealed among its border of 
roses, lilies, and jessamine—the trick of “ La 
Violette,” so successfully employed in Napoleon’s 
time, being already, it seems, understood among 
the embroiderers of Paris :— | 
* T soon perceived that instead of going in the | 
direction of the Luxembourg, we were driving to- 
wards the Pont Neuf. My attention was arrested 
by the novel spectacle then exhibited on the quays. | 
And the Pont Neuf!—How changed was its aspect! 
In spite of the fine width of its trottoirs, they were 
choked up to such a degree that a man of the slen- | 
derest bulk could with difficulty find room to pass | 
along them sideways. The impediments in the way | 
of the free thoroughfare were chiefly occasioned by 
the stalls of some brokers, who exhibited for sale a 
variety of articles truly emblematic of the great | 
social convulsion which had agitated France. Be- | 
side an old earthen chaffing-pan there lay a set of 
fire-irons, curiously and elaborately wrought; a | 
washing tub stood close to an elegant harpsichord ; | 
rufiles and shoe-buckles fastened to the hands of a | 
marble figure of Mercury ; rusty iron casseroles lying | 
on a fragment of beautiful Bergamo tapestry ; a fine | 
bronze bust of Turenne near some old salad baskets; | 
and the figure of a weeping Niobe stretched at full 
length next to a rat-trap. It would be difficult to 
conceive tlie effect produced by this whimsical com- 
bination of objects, suggesting to the mind the most 
incongruous ideas of luxury and poverty. These 
brokers’ stalls presented a picture, which might not 
unaptly be likened to the halt of a band of gypsies, 
after the pillage of a noble chateau and a humble 
cottage. Alas! it wasa picture of la France nouvelle! 
I was roused from my reflections by the smiling 
countenance of a beautiful boy, about seven or eight 
years of age, who was nimbly skipping about by the 
side of our carriage, which was unable to proceed 
faster than at a walking pace. The boy passed and | 





of observing his movements, which excited my curi- 
osity. ‘To the men he addressed a few words, and 
then left them; but he followed the women more 
closely, especially those of the well-dressed class. 
After speaking earnestly to them, he unfolded a bill, 
to which he drew their attention; then, when they 
had glanced at it, he folded it up again and tripped 
away to go through the same mancuvre with the 
next who"came up. * What a beautiful boy that is,’ 
said I to my taciturn companion. ‘I am quite 
amused by observing his fantastic and mysterious 
movements.’—* He is a page,’ observed Raucourt ; 
‘and he has a message for me..—‘ A page!’ said I, 
‘then I presume we are to have an adventure ?— 
No sooner had I uttered these words than the boy 
approached the carriage, and, standing on tiptog, 
held up his bill, crying out, * Look, Madame! loo 

Monsieur !—would you like to draw the cards?" 
Raucourt threw some money to the boy, and then 
showed him two tickets. He looked at them and 
then said, ‘ Yes, Madame, it is to-day.’ He stopped, 
as if expecting something more to be said, and at 
that moment our coachman pulled up. The coach 
door was opened, we alighted, and I offered my arm 
to my fair companion. The boy walked before us 
gravely and silently. We passed more than twenty 
carriages, all drawn up in a line. At length we 
reached the Rue d’Anjou, formerly the Rue Dau- 
phine, and we stopped at the door of a house, which 
might have been called a hééel, had not republican 





equality banished titles even from houses. * * We 
passed through a court-yard, and having ascended a 
flight of steps, entered the house. In the court yard 
and in the entrance hall I saw assembled numbers 
of elegantly dressed ladies and gentlemen, all look- 
ing very serious and very anxious, and apparently 
feeling the same impatience that I did to discover 
some mystery which could not be very easily guessed 
at. Still preceded by the boy, who ushered us 
through the assembled throng, Raucourt and I en- 
tered an apartment on the ground floor, in which a 
respectably dressed man was waiting. The lady pre- 
sented her two tickets, and the mau showed us into 
an inner room, closing the door after us. Our pretty 
little page instantly disappeared behind some old 
tapestry with which the walls of the chamber were 
hung. This apartment was darkened by thick win- 
dow curtains, nearly covering the whole of the win- 
dows. Skeletons of birds and skins of serpents were 
lying here and there in different parts of the room. 
On a side table, I observed a human skull, crowned 
with a garland of coquelicots, such as might have 
been worn by a fashionable belle ; and casting my 
eyes in another direction, I beheld a long lock of hair 
fastened to the wall by the blade of a poignard. 
Such were the adornments of this mysterious cham- 
ber. After allowing me to gaze around in utter 
amazement for some moments, Raucourt solved the 


| mystery by acquainting me that I was in the resi- 


dence of Martin, the famous fortune-teller, and that 
she had come to consult the Oracle of Fate. * * 
Never did nature endow a man with personal advan- 
tages so well suited to his calling, as those possessed 
by Martin, the fortune-teller. He was a hideous 
little dwarf closely resembling Le Sage’s descrip- 
tion of Asmodeus. His legs were so exceedingly 
short, that when he walked, or rather rolled, into 
the room, he appeared to me to have no legs at all. 
The wizard, as soon as he perceived us, made a 
slight inclination of his head. He then seized a pair 
of crutches, on which he adroitly fixed his arms; 
his little figure was thus for a few moments sus- 
pended, and swang to and fro, his feet being several 
inches from the ground. Then taking a powerful 
leap, he seated himself on a stool which was placed 
beside a table. In this position, standing, as we 
did, at some distance from him, we could discern 
little more than his head. Directing his eyes 
towards us, he smiled, and in a very pleasing tone 
of voice uttered a few words in a decided Italian 
accent. * * A dialogue of some length ensued 
between Martin and Raucourt, in which the lady di- 
gressed very widely from the professed object of her 
visit. The fortune-teller then very politely requested 
her to define with more precision the nature of the 
subject on which she wished him to throw light, by 
aid of his prophetic power. At this moment, aman, 
who officiated as a sort of clerk to Martin, entered 
the room, holding a plate in his hand. I understood 
the sort of precise definition that was alluded to, and 
I dropped a piece of gold into the plate. Raucourt 
then, turning to Martin, said, ‘ Citizen, the subject is 
this :—There is a certain affair now pending, in the 
success of which we are deeply interested ; and we 
wish you to inform us whether we may count on its 
success?" You make your inquiry in very vague 
terms, lady,’ returned Martin (he did not address her 
by the title of citizeness). ‘ You remind me of poor 
Vestris, who, on the day of his wife’s début, wished 
to have a mass performed ; but, fearing a refusal, he 
begged that the priest weuld offer the holy sacrifice 
to obtain the success of something.’ Raucourt and 
I gazed at one another with amazement! Vestris 
mentioned by Martin! A family anecdote related ! 
We had not announced our names, and we sup- 
posed that the fortune-teller did not know us. Had 
he guessed who we were, or was it by mere chance 
that the 2 propos incident occurred to his mind? I 
was not a little puzzled; but recollecting that we 
had no time to waste, and that people in greater 
trouble than ourselves were anxiously awaiting their 
turn for an interview with the sorcerer, I was prepar- 
ing to shape our question in a more definite form, 
when Martin interrupted me, saying,—* You must 
write down your question, and I will answer it. But,’ 
added he, with a most mysterious air, ‘the written 
question must remain on the table here, and I will 
withdraw into the next room, and answer the ques- 
tion, without seeing what you may write down.’ So 
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saying, he resumed his crutches, and retired, with the 
same peculiar motion with which he had entered, 
and we saw no more of him.” 

For the sequel of the scene of jugglery, the 
reader will consult M. Fleury’s pages. We shall 
return to them, since, apart from its amusement 
as a store of anecdote, and a specimen of that 
“style potential,” in which the Vestrises and 
Contats of the French theatre used to indulge 
themselves, it interests us, for the same reasons 
that gave Mr. Swinburne’s journals their value. 
Strange coincidences too, and more, we appre- 
- hend, than some take the trouble of noting, 
might be found between the Paris of 1841 and 
the Paris of 1796—between the days of Rachel 
and the days of Raucourt. They do not, how- 
ever, extend, so far as we know, to the pro- 
vision of a double for “ Fleury-fleuri”—the 
inimitable ! 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Gideon Giles, the Roper, by Thomas Miller, 
author of ‘Royston Gower.—This is by many 
degrees Mr. Miller’s best novel; and that the story, 
as a whole, is not damaged by the fragmentary mode 
in which it has been published, is a fact highly 
creditable to his powers. If he knew his own 
strength, he would never again venture upon high 
historical ground—but loitering along the common 
side and the meadow-path, and sitting under the yew- 
tree which shades the village ‘ public,” or the 
shrouding tent which covers so much gipsy lawless- 
ness and merriment, “gather humours off men,” 
—such as he understands, and can describe again 
with all the fidelity of intimacy. Allowing for a 


strain of the lachrymose (nothing is farther from the 
true pathetic) in the fortunes of the village beauty, 
Ellen Giles, who is an object of lawless pursuit 
to “all and sundry,” his story is well contrived. 
In spite of Mr. Miller’s intimations that he draws 
from life, we hope that there are not many squires 


now-a-days in themselves as unprincipled as Sir 
Edward Lee, or who have such thorough villains 
for their game-keepers us Banes. The hero of the 
book, Gideon Giles, is an honest, plain, hard-work- 
ing Englishman: but our hero is Ben Brust, a jolly 
fellow, with the heart of a man and the appetite of 
three—who hates work, and the saving of money, 
and is never so contented as when, having invited 
some guest to share his mutton, he breaks in upon 
the banquet like a wolf before the time, and sweeps 
it all away himself. We had marked for extract a 
scene of this description, the dinner which cousin 
William did not eat ; but it is too long to be given 
entire, and too well-knit to admit of curtailment. 

Compton Audley, or Hands not Hearts, by Lord 
William Lennox.—A harsh monosyllable contains in 
brief the honest character of these volumes. Many 
essays have we seen at fiction ; but few, happily for 
poor critics, so clumsy as this. Page succeeds to 
page, more dreary in its attempts at jocosity than 
the last: scene to scene, without the story being in 
the least the better for it. While we share Charles 
Lamb’s love for novels of every quality, we are sure 
that “ Elia’s” self, in his most triumphantly para- 
doxical humour, could not have found a good word 
to say for ‘Compton Audley,’ unless he had got by 
heart certain paragraphs, in which it is reeommended 
(being only the twentieth similarly paraded) as de- 
cidedly the best novel of the season. 

A Summer's Day at Windsor, and a Visit to Eton, 
by Edward Jesse: with illustrations.—It is enough 
to name Mr. Shaw, as the superintendent of the 
pictorial portion of-this little volume, to warrant it 
excellent. The letterpress is less satisfactory, and 
disappointing, from one so well esteemed by the 
public as Mr. Jesse. As a guide to Windsor Castle, 
it is incomplete, because not affording the slightest 
glimpse at the portions of the Castle not generally 
seen—the private apartments. The Catalogue of 
the pictures, too, is executed with but a scanty 
knowledge of art. 

Sketches of the Past and Present State of Moray, 
edited by William Rhind, Esq., with Illustrations 
drawn and etched by D. Alexander, Esq.—Though 
this volume has been hidden under a mass of ephe- 
meral rubbish longer than we care to tell, it is not 





one, upon its disinterment, to fall to dust. Wel. 


allude to it now, that, when Summer sends abroad the 
annually increasing troop of pilgrims, those who go 
northward may put these sketches of Moray in the 
carriage (it being too large for the coat) pocket. 
After several pleasant and instructive pages on 
the ancient state of the country, a catalogue of 
the objects of interest yet remaining follows. This 
is rich; and to tempt the traveller we are shown 
Pluscarden Priory, Kinloss Abbey, Elgin Cathedral 
—the scene of the Wolf of Badenoch’s atrocities, 
so forcibly described in Sir Thomas Dick Lauder’s 
not forgotten romance—Spynie Palace, Gordonstown 
House, Forres, a station for every lover of Shak- 
speare!_&c. &c. Romantic legend and historical 
fact are pleasantly narrated in turn: the book, in 
short, is a good one of its class, and, as we have said, 
not likely soon to become obsolete. 

The Canadian Naturalist: a series of Conver- 
sations on the Natural History of Lower Canada, 
by P. H. Gosse.—Every page of this book ex- 
hibits to us the peculiarities of the animal and 
vegetable world in North America with a fresh- 
ness which is scarcely surpassed by the writings of 
Gilbert White. The conversations are supposed 
to take place at intervals of two or three weeks 
apart throughout the year, so that the whole pheno- 
mena of Natural History are brought before the 
reader. All the wood-cuts are good, and some—the 
Canadian Lynx, for example—are really beautiful. 
The details relative to the manners of the native 
Indians are very ample, and acquire a double 
interest from the interesting exhibition and lectures 
of Mr. Catlin, at the Egyptian Hall. They are 
too long, however, for extract; we therefore prefer 
the following, relative to a humming-bird, which 
had become quite familiar, and would come a 
dozen times a day, or more, to be fed:—“ After 
fluttering at the door or window, it would alight on 
a neighbouring tree till its food was prepared for it ; 
and then, upon calling ‘ peet, peet,’ it would dart in 
a straight line with the velocity of an arrow to receive 
it. We generally filled two or three of the tubes of 
the honeysuckle with syrup, which it extracted while 
on the wing, buzzing around the flower held in our 
hand, and inserting its bill, which was about three- 
fourths of an inch in length, from which it protruded 
its tongue, half an inch longer, with which it sucked 
up the liquid. If, after flying to its perch, it wiped 
its bill upon the limb, we were then assured that it 
wanted no more at that time. In the course of 
half an hour it would be back again after more 
food; and if the member of the family to whom 
he applied was engaged, and not ready to attend 
to him, he would try over and over again to excite 
attention by flying into different apartments of the 
house, and buzzing within a few inches. He greatly 
preferred thickened syrup, also sugar and cream, 
wine and water mixed with sugar, but some honey 
obtained from a humble bee’s nest he appeared to 
treat with great contempt..—The “Indian Sum- 
mer,” a very remarkable phenomenon, peculiar 
apparently to North America, is also noticed. It 
never appears till after the summer has yielded to 
cold weather, and generally follows a series of wintry 
days, and often pretty severe frosts. It is more like 
summer than autumn, with a peculiar haze round the 
horizon not common in summer. The sun is shorn 
of his beams, and the air appears filled with a light 
thin smoke. It sometimes continues for two or three 
weeks, the weather during that time being beautiful 
and serene; but at others it only lasts as many days. 
The causes of this phenomenon are not yet deter- 
mined, although many conjectures have been hazard- 
ed, some of which are started by the ‘ Canadian 
Naturalist,’ who, we trust, will be induced to continue 
his researches on the natural peculiarities of his 
native country. 

The Green Book: or Gleanings from the Writing 
Desk of a Literary Agitator, by John Cornelius 
O’Callaghan.—Unluckily for Ireland, the land 
in which Politics takes the lion’s share in Philoso- 
phy, Learning and Imagination, chequering with 
stormy controversy the scholar’s quiet hours of con- 
templation, and darkening those gayer moments 
when Fancy and Art would disport themselves—this 
Green Book will probably excite more attention in 
the cells of Trinity College, or the mansions of St. 
Stephen’s Green, than it can hope to do in England. 





Eighty-one pages are devoted to satirical and musical 
verses of unequal merit,—whether published else. 
where or not, Mr. O'Callaghan does not explicitly 
tell us. To these, follows an Irish postscript of four 
hundred pages, of controversy on political and eccle. 
siastical matters. When shall these things cease? 
their iteration is more painful than wearisome, 

A Numismatic Manual, by J. Y. Akermann.—By 
some accident this volume escaped our observation 
on first publication. We regret this, for it will be 
found most useful by the numismatic student. The 
subject is systematically arranged and very fully 
illustrated, and each section has an historical intro. 
duction. 

Junius—‘ A Letter to a Brigadier General} §c— 
This is a republication of a pamphlet which appeared 
in 1760, and believed by the editor, Mr. N. W, 
Simons, and others, from internal evidence, to have 
been written by Junius. The question is well argued, 
but we do not agree to the conclusion. 

The Year- Book: of Facts—Compiled and condensed 
with the same care which has on former occasions 
received from us its due praise. 

Ports, Arsenals, and Dockyards of France.—A re 
publication of a series of letters, on a subject of great 
interest, which appeared lately in the Times. 

The Mechanic's and Labourer’s Guide Book to the 
United States—contains much useful information. 

Poems of Schiller Explained, by E. Bach.—An illus- 
trative comment and glossary, which the student will 
find useful. 

Relic of the Royal George.—A narrative of the loss 
of the vessel, and of the plans from time to time 
adopted to raise her, with particulars of Col. Pasley’s 
attempt to destroy her by submarine explosions of 
gunpowder. The book is sold literally “ in boards,” 
for the covers are of wood cut from the timbers of 
the ship. 

My Life, by an Ex-Dissenter.—This is the most 
disgraceful book of controversy that we have seen of 
late days ; it superadds personal bitterness to polemic 
rancour, and misrepresents notorious facts with a 
holdness which could not easily be paralleled. For 
instance, the Dissenters are reproached for leaving 
the Hibernian Society, the fact being that they were 
driven out from that body on the motion of Lord 
Teignmouth. The English church will, we are as- 
sured, disclaim such advocacy ;—Non tali auzilio nec 
defensoribus istis, Ecclesia eget. 

The Corsair’s Bridal, Scio, and other Poems, by 
W. M. Henry, Esq.—To speak of an author as an 
imitator of Byron, is to describe a class—not an in- 
dividual ; yet we know not how else to characterize 
the bard before us, excepting that we may perhaps 
come nearer to his personality by representing him 
as probably the feeblest and least successful of “ his 
order,”—the heaviest sin of his kind which Byron 
has to answer for. The public are so weary of imi- 
tations of Beppo and Don Juan, that we cannot 
persuade ourselves to quote from that portion of the 
volume, even to win a laugh from them; but will 
give, instead, an ingenious specimen of that species 
of versification which is so contrived that, if written 
contihuously, instead of being broken into lines, it 
could not be recognized as poetry. These are pleasant 
literary puzzles; and our readers may exercise theit 
ingenuity in resolving, if they can, the following 
passage into its constituent verses:—* Aye, even 
courteously assuring our wealthy senators of his pro 
tection, and at once conjuring each loyal Sciote, as a 
friend, to aid with zeal and resolution, and make 
some rebel leaders bend; thus happily putting to an 
end this sad and shameful revolution.” 





List of New Books.—The Parliamentary Guide, by R. B. 
Mosse, Esq. 18mo. 4s. cl.—Dix on Land-Surveying, new edit. 
royal 12mo. 8s. bd.—Sigourney’s Letters to Young Ladies, 
new edit. fe. 4s. 6d. cl.—Family Library, Vols. LXXVL, 
LXXVIL., LXNXVILL, ‘Eustace’s Classical Tour,’ roy. 18m. 
15s. cl.—Eustace’s Classical Tour, new edit. 3 vols. post 8v0. 
24s. cl.—Lord Jocelyn’s Six Months with the Chinese, new 
edit. fe. 5s. Gd. cl—De Clifford, or the Constant Man, by 
R. P. Ward, 4 vols. post #vo. 2/. 2s. bds.—The Idler i 
Italy, by the Countess of Blessington, Vol. If. 2nd edit. 
post 8vo. 12s. el.—St. Antholin, a Tale for the Times, by the 
Rev. F. E. Paget, fe. 3s. 6d. cl—History of Duelling, by 
Millingen, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bds—Colinan’s Terence, 
new edit. revised by P. A. Nuttall, 12mo. 7s. cl.—Hobbes 
English Works, Vol. V. 8vo. 12s. cl.—Murray’s Travels in 
North America, new edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. ¢cl.—Maximums 
and Speciments of William Muggins, by Charles Selby, 8V0 


12s. cl.—Bible Cyclopedia, Vol. I. folio, 25s. cl.—Gems of 


Sacred Poetry, 2 vols. 18mo. 8s. cl.—Agrippa, or the No- 
Christian, by the Rev. John Jefferson, 18mo. 1s. 6d. ch 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL for MARCH, kept by the Assistant Secretary, at the Apartments of the Royal Society, 


By ORDER OF THE PRESIDENT AND CoUNCIL. 





9o’clock, A.M. 30’clock, P.M. 


External Thermometers. 





Mar. 
Barometer 


| Barometer 
uncorrected. =| 


d t. ___ uncorrected. 
Seeee | Ther. Flint 
Glass. | Glass. 


Flint 
Glass. 


Crown 
Glass. 





1841. | 


| 


Att. 
Ther. 


Fahrenheit. |Self-registering 


9 A.M. 


9 A.M.|3P.M. 
| 


a, Dry Bulb 
Thermometer, 


.M., deg. Fahr. 
Diff. of Wet and 
Wind at 


Dew Point at 9 
A 


Lowest 





Highest) -z 





29.606 | 41.9 | 29.644 
29.680} 41.9 | 29.542 
29.318 | 43.7 | 29.428 
29.904 | 42.3 | 29.874 | 29.868 | 
29.870 | 44.9 | 29.616 | 29.610! 
29.758 | 45.7 | 29.900 | 29.896 
30.072 | 48.7 | 30.140 | 30.136 
30.406 | 50.0 30.406 30.400 52. 
T 9 30.444) 30.438 | 51.0 30.418 | 30.410. 52. 
W10 80.490 | 30.484 | 50.6 30.454 | 30.448) 52. 
T 11 30.512 | 80.504 | 49.4 | 30.450) 30.442 51. 
F 12) 30.400 | 30.394 | 51.2 30.346 30.338 52. 
$ 13) 30.398 | 30.392 51.9 30.390 30.382 
* ©14/ 30.388 | 30.380 | 47.7 | 30.296 | 30.290 
M15/ 30.176) 30.170) 48.5 30.098 30.092 
T 16) 29.942 | 29.936 | 50.6/ 29.818 | 29.810 
W17) 29.630 | 29.624 | 52.2 29.604 | 29.598 
T 18) 29.444 | 29.438 | 51.6 | 29.512 29.506 
F 19) 29.628 | 29.622 | 51.0) 29.636 | 29.630 
$ 20/ 30.650 | 29.644 | 53.0! 29.640 | 29.632 
@21 29.672 | 29.666 | 53.2 | 29.628 | 29.622 
M22) 29.378 | 29.372 | 52.2 | 29.456 | 29.448 
jg T 23 29.878 | 29.870 | 54.3 30.030 | 30.022 
W24! 30.270 | 30.262 | 52.0) 29.258 | 20.250 
T 25 30.160| 30.152| 54.2 | 30.044! 30.03 
F 26 29.728 | 29.722 | 55.0 29.596 | 29.590 
$27 29.778 | 29.772 | 55.6 | 29.792 | 29.784 | 
@28 29.970] 29.966 | 57.9 29.930 | 29.924 
M29 29.938 | 29.932| 52.3 | 29.874 | 29.866. 
T30 29.912| 29.904 | 55.9| 29.950 | 29.944 
W31 29.678 | 20.672 | 57.7 | 29.594 | 29.588 
| 


| ' 
wran.| 29.940) 29.933 | 50.6| 29.915 | 29.908 


29.636 | 
29.536 | 
29.422 


M 1/29.614 
T 2\29.688 
W 3/29.324 
T 429.912 
F 5\29.876 
$ 6 29.764 

7 30.080 
M 8 30.414 


43. 
46. 
47. 
50. 





53. 
50. 
52. 
52. 
54, 
52. 
52 
51. 
52. 
45. 
53. 
53. 
53. 
56. 
55. 
+. 
55. 





53. 








42.6| 36 | 02. 
43.6 | 37 | 02.i 
44.8 


| 48 


54.4) 48 


‘513! 45 


| 


uw | Direction of the 


wu 
= 


39.3| 41.7 
37.4| 42.4 
42.4| 47.3 
36.8 | 44.7 
42.0 45.3 
43.2 50.4 


36.9 | 42.6 | 
35.0 | 43.2 | .025 
37.3 | 46.7 | .283 
35.2 | 48.3 
36.2 | 45.4 
40.5 | 50.3 
51.7 57.8 | 42.6] 52.5 
50.5 58.8 | 49.6 | 59.2 
44.5 55.6 | 43.4 | 60.3 
46.7 57.6|43.3 | 56.5 
45.2 58.3} 40.0} 58.7 | 
46.6 | 59.7 | 42.2 | 59.3 
46.6 | 55.3 | 44.6 | 61.0 | 
40.2 | 52.4| 37.7 | 56.7 | 
42.8 | 59.7 | 39.6 | 53.7 | 
49.7 60.2|41.6 | 60.6 
51.3 54.7/49.2 | 61.7 s 
51.7 | 53.0| 46.8 | 56.7 E var. 
49.7 | 51.7 | 44.2 | 56.0 
50.3 | 47.7 | 44.3 | 54.0}. E 
49.5 52.5 | 43.6 | 56.4 s 
55.5 | 48.7 | 54.3 S var. 
56.5 | 43.2 | 56.6 SSW 
54.3 46.6 | 58.3 SE 
57.3 | 44.3 | 55.7 | SSE 
62.3 | 47.0 | 59.0 | $s 
54.6/45.0! 64.2|.036| S$ 
54.5|41.2 | 59.7|.105 | SSW 
54.3| 44.8 | 56.6 | | s 
57.0 | .072 | Ww 


53.8 | 43.0 
52.7 | 44.7 | 55.0 | 069 | S var. 


n 
a 
= 


39 
8| 36 
6 40 
0 41 
2) 43 
7| 45 
4) 46 
3) 45 
3| 44 
9) 46 
0) 47 | 
0) 45 
0) 40 
7) 47 
0; 49 
8| 48 


02. 
02. 
O88 
158 | 





03.9 
02.9 
03.5 
04.1 
04.6 
03.5 
92.0 
03.5 | 
03.5 

03.5 | 
04.8 |: 
02.6 
02.7 
03.0 
03.3 
04.1 


7 46 
5 46 
5) 50 
9 48 
6 46 
9) 45 
4| 49 
2 48 
9, 44 
0 48 











ute 


— oO Oe ee 
SSO OO 
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48.2 
49.0 
TF 


02.9 47.1 53.6) 42.7 | 55. 


7| 46 





Sum. | 


1 11.047) 


SS Wvar. 


Mean Barometer corrected 


REMARKS, 





Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. Ev. Overcast—light rain, 


Overcast—It. rain—brisk wiud throughout the day, Ev. The same, 

{ A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. P.M. Cioady, with occasional 
slight rain. Evening, Overcast. 

; Five—light clouds and wind throughout the day. Evening, Over- 

casti—light rain. 

ee Fine—light clouds and wind, P.M. Overcasi—light rain— 

t =high wind, Evening, The same, 

Fine—light clouds and wind throughout the day, Ev, Cloudy. 


Fine—It. clouds & wind throughout the day. Ev. Fine & moonlight. 


A.M. Light fog, with very slight rain. P.M. Fine—light clouds. 
Evening, Fine and moonlight. 
A.M. Light fog. P.M. Fine—light clouds. 


A.M. Light fog. P.M. Cloudy—light wind. 


Ev, Fine and moonlight, 
Ev, Fine & moonlight. 





|A.M. Light fog. P.M. Fine & cloudless, Ev. Fine and moonlight. 
ee Light fog. P.M. Fine and cloudless, Eveuing, Fine and 
starlight—light fog. 
) A.M. Fine—ligtt clouds and wind. 
t Overcast—light fog. 
A.M. Overcast™it, fog. P.M, Fine—It. clouds. 


A.M. Light fog. P.M. Fine & cloudless. Ev. Fine aud starlight. 


jA.M. Fine—It. fog. P.M. Fine & clondiess. Ev. Fine & starlight. 
| § A.M. Overcast—slight rain and wind. P.M, Fine—lizht clouds and 
2 - Ever Fine and starlight. 
§ A.M. Overcast—high wind—slicht rain early. P.M. Cloudy—high 
}t wind. Evening, Fine and starlight—brisk wind, 
§ A.M. Cloudy—high wind, same throaghout the night, P.M. Fine— 
U it. clds.—brish wind. Ev. Pine & starlight—brisk wind. [Ev. ditto, 
A.M, Fine—it, clouds—brisk wind, P.M. Ovet.—It. rain—brisk wind, 
f§ A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind, 
U_ Evening, Overcast—brisk wind, 
§ A.M. Ovet.—very heavy gale, also throughout the night, P.M, Fine 
}U —Itelds.—b.wind, Ev, Fine % siarit. 64 Poa, bail & rain—rainbow, 
§ A.M. Cloudy—brisk wind. P.M. Fine—light clouds & wind, Ev, 
‘2 Fine and starlight. 
|Cloudy—light wind throughout the day. Evening, Fine & starlight. 


P.M. Fine and cloudless, Ev. 


Ev. Fine & starlight. 





P.M. Cloady—brisk wind, 


Fine—It. clouds & haze throughout the day. 
| § Cloudy—tight wind throughout the day. 
{0 slight rain; after fine and starlight 

| 6 A.M. Fine—lt. clds, P.M. Fine— 


Ev. Fine and starlight, 
Ev. Early part cloudy— 





lds. with occasional showers. 
Ev. 4 to 6, shower, with rainbow—after, tine and starlight. 
A.M. Pine—It. clouds and wind. P.M. Overcast, as also the evening. 
Cloudy—it, wind throughout the day. 
A.M. Fine—light clouds and wind. 
Evening, Overcast—very high wind. 
§ A.M, High wind, and rain early, after which fine—light clouds, 
t P.M. Cloudy—higb wind. Ev. Overcast—light rain, 
9 A.M. 3 PLM. 
*, 29.885 .. 29.859 
C. 29.877 .. 29.850 


Evening, Overcast—It. rain, 
P.M. Cloudy—light wind, 











Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off fromthe scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 








VISIT TO THE VOLCANO OF KIRAUEA, 

Tuts volcano is situate in the southern part of the 
island of Owyhee, the largest of the group called the 
Sandwich Islands. Owyhee, like many of the islands 
ofthe Pacific, is of volcanic origin. Vast streams of 
hva have since flowed over the greater part of it— 
sme of these have rolled on for thirty and more miles, 
and then precipitated themselves over the cliffs 
into the sea—and so late as the year 1800 a single 
current from one of the large craters filled up an ex- 
tensive bay, twenty miles in length, and formed the 
present coast. The recent lava is quite bare, without 
even a blade of grass, while the more ancient has be- 
cme decomposed, and is covered with the most 
luxuriant vegetation. The scenery of the island is 
sublime ; some of the mountains are from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
The following account of a visit to the great voleano 
las been drawn up for Prof. Silliman, from the state- 
ments of two American captains who visited it in 

“Early in the morning, on the 7th of May, 
Captains Chase and Parker, in company with several 
thers, left the port at Lord Byron’s Bay, for the 
purpose of visiting the celebrated volcano Kirauea. 
After travelling a few miles through a delightful 
tuntry interspersed with hill and valley, and adorned 
vith clusters of trees, hung with the richest foliage, 

ycame to a forest several miles in extent, so 
fitangled with shrubs, and interwoven with creeping 
Tnes, that its passage was extremely difficult. On 
‘suing from this, the scenery again wore a pleasing 
‘pect, but was soon changed into a dreary waste. 
Their route was now in the direct course of a large 
steam of lava, thirty miles in length and four or five 
breadth. The lava was of recent formation, with 
‘surface, in some places, so slippery as to endanger 
fling, and in others, so rugged as to render it toil- 
‘me and dangerous to pass. Scattered around, 
Yee afew shrubs that had taken root in the volcanic 
‘ud and scorie, and on each side of the stream 





grew a stinted forest. Mouna Roa and Mouna 
Kea were seen in the distance, and on cither 
side stretched the broad expanse of the ocean, 
mingling with the far horizon. The party had tra- 
velled nearly the whole extent of the current of lava 
before sunset ; they were, however, much fatigued, 
and gladly took possession of a rude hut erected by 
the islanders, where they slept soundly through the 
night. Early the next morning, ere the sun rose, 
they resumed their journey, and soon a beautiful 
landscape broke upon their view, but its delightful 
scenery detained them only a few moments, for the 
smoke of the voleano was seen rising gracefully in 
the distance. Quickening their march, they arrived 
soon after nine o'clock at a smoking lake of sulphur 
and scori, from which they collected some delicate 
specimens of crystallized sulphur, and proceeded 
on. The next object which attracted the attention, 
was a great fissure five or six hundred feet from the 
crater. It was about thirty fect wide, five or six 
hundred feet long, and from all parts of it constantly 
issued immense bodies of steam, so hot that the 
guides cooked potatoes over it in a few minutes. The 
steam on meeting the cold air is condensed, and not 
far from the fissure on the north, is a beautiful pond 
formed from it, that furnishes very good water, and is 
the only place where it occurs for many miles. The 
pond is surrounded with luxuriant trees, and sporting 
on its surface were seen large flocks of wild fowls. 
It was now ten o'clock, and the whole party, since 
passing the lake of sulphur, had been walking over a 
rugged bed of lava, and standing by the side of vast 
chasms, of fathomless depth. They had now arrived 
at the great crater of Kirauea, eight miles in circum- 
ference, and stood upon the very brink ofa precipice, 
from which they looked down more than a thousand 
feet into a horrid gulf, where the elements of nature 
seemed warring against each other. Huge masses 
of fire were seen rolling and tossing like the billowy 
ocean. From its volcanic cones, continually burst 




























































rumbling, agonizing sounds came from the very 
depths of the dread abyss, and dense clouds of smoke 
and steam rolled from the crater. 

“Such awful, thrilling sights and sounds were 
almost enough to make the stoutest heart recoil with 
horror, and shrink from the purpose of descending 
to the great seat of action. But men who had been 
constantly engaged in the most daring enterprise— 
whose whole lives had been spent on the stormy 
deep, were not easily deterred from the undertaking. 
Each one of the party, with a staff to test the safety 
of the footing, now commenced a perilous journey 
down a deep and rugged precipice, sometimes almost 
perpendicular, and frequently intersected with fright- 
ful chasms. In about forty-five minutes they stood 
upon the floor of the great voleano. Twenty-six 
separate volcanic cones were seen, rising from twenty 
to sixty feet; only eight of them, however, were in 
operation. Up several of those that were throwing 
out ashes, cinders, red hot lava, and steam, they 
ascended, and so near did they approach to the 
crater of one, that with their canes they dipped out 
the liquid fire. Into another they threw large 
masses of scoria, but they were instantly tossed high 
into the air. A striking spectacle in the crater at 
this time, was its lakes of melted lava. There were 
six ; but one, the south-west, occupied more space 
than all the others. Standing by the side of this, 
they looked down more than three hundred feet 
upon its surface, glowing with heat, and saw huge 
billows of fire dash themselves on its rocky shore— 
whilst columns of molten lava, sixty or seventy feet 
high, were hurled into the air, rendering it so hot 
that they were obliged immediately to retreat. After 
a few minutes the violent struggle ceased, and the 
whole surface of the lake was changing to a black 
mass of scoriz ; but the pause was only to renew its 
exertions, for while they were gazing at the change, 
suddenly the entire crust which had been formed 
commenced cracking, and the burning lava soon 





lava, glowing with the most intense heat. Hissing, 


rolled across the lake, heaving the coating on its 
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surface, like cakes of ice upon the ocean-surge. Not 
far from the centre of the lake there was an island 
which the lava was never seen to overflow ; but it 
rocked like a ship upon a stormy sea. The whole 
of these phenomena were witnessed by the party 
several times, but their repetition was always accom- 
panied with the same effects. They now crossed 
the black and rugged floor of the crater, which was 
frequently divided by huge fissures, and came toa 
ridge of lava, down which they descended about 
forty feet, and stood upon a very level plain, occu- 
pying one-fourth of the great floor of the crater. 
This position however was found very uncomfortable 
to the feet, for the fire was seen in the numerous 
cracks that intersected the plain only one inch from 
the surface. Captain Chase lighted his cigar in one 
of them, and with their walking-sticks they could in 
almost any place pierce the crust, and penetrate the 
liquid fire. Sulphur abounds everywhere in and 
around the volcano: but here the whole side of the 
precipice, rising more than a thousand feet, was one 
entire mass of sulphur. They ascended several feet, 
and were detaching some beautiful crystallized speci- 
mens, when accidentally a large body of it was 
thrown down and that rolled into a broad crack of 
fire and obliged them immediately to retreat, for the 
fumes that rose nearly suffocated them. They had 
now been in the crater more than five hours, and 
would gladly have lingered, but the last rays of the 
setting sun were gilding the cliffs above, and they 
commenced their journey upward, which occupied 
them about one hour and a quarter. They repaired 
to their rude hut, and while the shades of evening 
were gathering, dispatched their~frugal meal. Curi- 
osity, however, would not allow them to sleep without 
revisiting the great crater. Groping along, they 
reached the edge of the precipice and again looked 
down into the dread abyss, now lighted up by the 
glowing lava. The whole surface of the plain, where 
they had observed cracks filled with fire, appeared 
as though huge cables of molten lava had been 
stretched acrossit. While examining these splendid 
exhibitions, the entire plain, more than one-fourth 
of the whole crater was suddenly changed into a 
great lake of fire; its crusts and volcanic cones 
melted away and mingled with the rolling mass. 
They now hurried back, astonished at the sight, and 
shuddering at the recollection that only a few hours 
had elapsed since they were standing upon the very 
spot. The next morning they returned tothe crater 
for the last time. Everything was in the same con- 
dition: the new lake still glowed with heat, the 
volcanic cones hurled high in the air red hot stones 
mixed with ashes and cinders, and accompanied 
with large volumes of steam, hissing and cracking as 
it escaped, and the great lake in the south-west was 
still in an agitated state. The situation of the vol- 
cano Kirauea is very remarkable, differing from every 
other of which -we have an account. It is not a 
truncated mountain, rising high above the surround- 
ing country and visible from every quarter, nor is it 
seen until the traveller, after crossing an elevated 
plain near the foot of Mouna Roa, suddenly arrives 
at a precipice from which he looks down into its 
dread immensity.” 











OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ws have been favoured by the Messrs. Evans, of 
Pall Mall, with a view of a most interesting rarity, 
which is about to pass through their hands, namely, 
the lease of premises in Blackfriars, sold to Shaks- 
peare, and containing his signature: this is one of the 
signatures of our immortal bard referred to by Ma- 
lone. The sale will not take place for a fortnight, prior 
to which we may again refer to the subject, and inform 
our readers of the days on which it will be on view. 

The paragraph quoted last week from the Devon- 
port Independent, respecting the meeting of the British 
Association, was not exactly correct. The London 
Council took the subject into consideration on Satur-’ 
day last, when it was arranged, that the meeting 
should be postponed, but only to the 29th of July, as 
will be seen in the postscript to the following letter 
from Mr. Murchison, on the subject of the proposed 
General Scientific Congress :-— 

Sir,—As your journal has always contained accounts of 
anything relating to the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, I beg to state that it is not the 
intention of my colleague, Col. Sabine, and myself, to pro- 

project of assembling, in the year 1842, 





a general meeting of Cultivators of Science, in some central 
town of Europe, as announced in our Address read at 
Glasgow (Athen. No. 694). On that ion, we luded 
our discourse as General Secretaries, by saying, that if the 
illustrious Humboldt could be prevailed upon to act as Pre- 
sident, scientific men, of all nations, would gladly unite in 
offering their homage toa man whose life and fortune have 
been spent in their cause. Convinced that a meeting, so 
presided over, could not fail to give a fresh impulse to 
scientific research, we first endeavoured to secure the 
assent of Baron Humboldt; but that eminent person, in 
acknowledging the value of the compliment, has assured us 
that his advanced age and numerous occupations preclude 
him from accepting such a post. We have, therefore, aban- 
doned, for the present, the project of a General Congress of 
Science.—I remain, &c., R. 1. Murcuison. 
16, Belgrave Square, 29th March. 

P.S.—As inaccurate statements have appeared in some of 
the newspapers, respecting the time of meeting at Plymouth, 
it is right to announce that the Council has finally deter- 
mined that the opening shall be on the 29th of July, and the 
close on the 4th of August. 


On Monday and Tuesday the works of art of the 
different candidates for exhibition at the Royal Aca- 
demy, leave their studios for Trafalgar Square, and 
the judging eyes of the hanging committee of taste, 
who sit with Titian—not Old Bailey—caps on their 
heads, to accept of or reject historical and scrip- 
tural attempts, landscapes with figures and without, 
still-life pieces with or without animation or vigour 
of pencil, dogs that do all but bark, and portraits 
that are mere maps of features and fac-similes 
of faces, or breathing personations that speak the 
sitter and the artist. Rumour is busy for the 
seventy-third time with naming and numbering the 
pictures for exhibition. Wilkie sends two, but we 
regret to add that they are portraits, Sir Peter Laurie 
and Sir William Knighton. Callcott, forsaking 
Fornarinas, returns to his old landscape line, and has 
two ready for exhibition. Landseer, we are sorry to 
hear, has no more than one, and there is some fear 
that Mulready will not finish what he is about in 
time. All this is not very cheering, but still there 
is something to hope for; Maclise has not been idle, 
and has the ‘ Fairy Queen,’ not of Spenser, but of 
Shakspeare, and a § Hunt the Slipper.’ Martin hasa 
* Hell’ and a ‘ Heaven’—Charles Landseer, * Andrew 
Marvell’ and the well-known story of the mutton 
bone— Webster, three scenes of schools and school- 
boys, and Redgrave, a story from Addison and 
another from Goldsmith. In sculpture, Chantrey 
will send statues of the Bishops of Lichfield and 
Norwich, and two busts. There appears every 
chance of room for all pictures making the least ap- 
proach to mediocrity. 

The two Gainsboroughs which our last number 
spoke of as for sale at Messrs. Christie and Manson’s 
brought moderate prices,—620 and 350 guineas, 
Though far from first-rate specimens, even the larger 
sum must be deemed small, whether we regard their 
intrinsic merit as pictures, or their additional and, 
with many admirers, principal merit, as having been 
“painted expressly for the Prince of Wales, by 
whom they were presented to Mrs, Fitzherbert” : or 
yet again their merit compared to that of high-priced 
modern gaudy productions, whose purchasers remind 
us of trouts caught with blossoms instead of legiti- 
mate bait. As well as we could distinguish these 
Gainsboroughs, the cheaper one was of better com- 
position and effect: but the other contained a Mar- 
ket-Cart with market-people, and English amateurs 
seem, like Milton, to set more value on the “ human 
face divine,” or even on the brutal, than on Nature’s 
loveliest aspect. An ass in a pound would often be 
thought to set off a picture of Paradise ; peasant- 
girls with red-lead lips and complexions would make 
Bagshot Heath outshine the Gardens of Armida. 
Such is the elevated taste that has come along with 
mental enlightenment! This by way of parenthesis. 
A respectable Canaletti went for but 77 guineas, 
while of three Sea-pieces, nowise super-excellent, 
by Chambers, two brought 60 guineas a-piece, and 
the third 81:—small triumph for the “Old Mas- 
ters!” A pair of very clever but chill-toned Louther- 
bourgs sold at 73 and 70 guineas ; still, as we thought, 
the feebler work (with the most figures) for the 
higher price. ‘ Borrowed Plumes,’ a large picture 
by Lance representing the fable of the Peacocks and 
the Daw, was exhibited but a few seasons back ; yet 
of the once-splendid colours we might sing or say 
with Ophelia “they are dead and gone, lady! 
they are dead and gone!” We hope the glories of 
Mr. fLance’s ‘ Narcissus,’ at the British Institution 
this year, will not prove equally fugitive ‘Tam 








o’Shanter’ by J. P. Knight, exhibited in 1835 
Somerset House, is as hot as ever it was, yet as dull 
of general tone as tannin : 40 guineas were given for 
it. A Bonington sketch from the Grand 
Venice, obtained 24 guineas; an early and 
sketch by Wilkie of a lady (Miss Wilkie) at tea, ob. 
tained 15 ; ‘ Sardanapalus’ by Maclise obtained 9, 
Most of the other pictures sold here last Saturday 
belong to the class of moveables rather than valuables, 

The Duke of Wellington has purchased My, 
Burnet’s painting of the Greenwich Pensioners com, 
memorating the battle of Trafalgar, from which his 
well-known engraving was made. 

Among the Easter shows, likely to prove attrac. 
tive, we must mention Mr. Charles Marshall's Kine. 
rama: an Eastern spectacle, in which the scenes of 
the late conflict between the Sultan and the P. 
move before the eyes of the gazer: fairly executed, 
but not more. 

Messrs. Sechan, Feuchéres, Desplechin, and Die. 
terle, whose scene-painting gives one of its glories to 
the French Opera, have opened, at the ci-devant 
Bazaar in St. James’s Street, a dioramic represen. 
tation of Napoleon’s second funeral. To those who 
know Paris, and the Church des Invalides —the 
three views of which the Exhibition is composed, 
will give some idea of the aspect of the procession, 
and the “whereabouts” of its decorations. To the 
less-instructed spectator, we fear, the pictures will be 
but unsatisfactory. They are on too small a scale; 
and the absence of sufficient light causes a confusion 
in the details which requires memory and familiar 
acquaintance to be satisfactorily cleared up. Some 
of the proportions, too, are very incorrect: we must 
specify the gigantic heads of the persons nearest the 
spectator, in the interior of the gorgeously-illuminated 
church, 

A grand Synoptic Picture, representing his Im- 
perial and Royal Highness Leopold IT., Grand-duke 
of Tuscany, surrounded by all the Savans present at 
the first meeting of the great Italian Scientific Con- 
gress, at Pisa, in 1839, has just appeared in Italy, 
the work of Signor Milanesio de Casal, a geometri- 
cian and professor at Turin,—himself one of the 
learned body admitted to the recent assembly in 
the latter city. The Florence and Lucca journals 
speak of it in terms of high praise. 

A correspondent thus writes to us from Berlin:— 
“ Military men are here taking a prominent part in 
the republic of letters. Lieut. von Orlich, already 
known for his historical researches, is about to pub- 
lish a work on the wars in Silesia in 1740-1748, in 
which the Great Frederick won his spurs, In 
searching over the archives of Dessau, he has stum- 
bled on a mass of interesting documents in refer 
ence to this subject, which in quantity and value far 
exceeded his most sanguine expectations. He has 
discovered, in short, no less than two thousand auto- 
graph letters of Frederick the Great, written ip 
German, to the old Prince Leopold of Dessau, and 
the Crown Prince Leopoid, which relate wholly to 
the campaigns in question, and are full of important 
matter. He met also with one thousand other letters, 
by the same hand, directed to Prince Moritz of 
Anhalt Dessau on the seven years’ war. These 
documents have remained sealed up ever since 1761, 
and the contents are said to be extremely instructive 
and interesting. Iam told, for instance, that they 
contain descriptions of the various battles, accompa 
nied, in some instances, by plans of them, drawn by 
the King himself. Among the most valuable may 
be mentioned those to Leopold written before the 
Battle of Kesselsdorf, in Saxony, which caused Maria 
Theresa to conclude the peace in 1745. We dis 
cover, from these, the grave misunderstandings whieh 
reigned between the two princes of Dessau, and that 
it was only at the King’s express command the elder 
ventured the battle alluded to, in which, however, 
he was victorious. The work is to appear on 
10th of April, the anniversary of the Battle of 
Mollwitz, in which the young King appeared for 
the first time, though merely as a spectator. 1he 
author, as I learn, has treated the subject entirely in 
a military point of view. Another important work, 
just appeared, are maps of Asia Minor, by Barons 
Finck, Miihbach, and Moltke, the Prussian officers 
who served in the Turkish army in 1839. The last- 
named gentleman is the author of a well-written 


work, ‘ Letters on the Occurrences and State of Tur 
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during the years 1835-39.’ From the peculiar 
tion of these officers, they had rare opportunities 
of exploring regions as yet but imperfectly known 
to the traveller. For a whole year they were em- 
ployed in taking surveys. The passage of the Eu- 
rates through the Taurus chain, and the descrip- 
tion of the Curdish fortresses explored by Captain 
Moltke, alone will prove especially interesting. 

The French papers announce the death of M. 
Félix Savart, a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and Professor of Experimental Philosophy at the 
Collége de F. rance.—They mention, too, the election 
of M. Amédée Thierry by a large majority over his 
rivals, M. Salvador and M. Rossew-Saint-Hilaire, 
to the chair vacant in the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, by the death of M. Bignon. 

M. Jules Janin, known to the readers of this 

per, as the author of the Essay on the French 
Literature of the 19th century, (see vol. for 1837) 
has received from the Sultan the Cross in brillianis 
of the Imperial Order of Nitscham Iftihar, for his 
services to Reschid Pacha, in his study of the French 
language and literature, when ambassador of the 
Sublime Porte, at the Court of the Tuileries. 

M. Liszt’s concert, this day week, has been the 
latest musical event of Paris of any special interest : 
though that city is now undergoing the concert- 
shower, which descends a month later on our me- 
tropolis, At the sixth concert of the Conservatoire 
were performed Beethoven's choral symphony, and 
one of his less known overtures to ‘ Fidelio.’ There 
are four, only two of which have yet reached our 
Philharmonic. M. Ernst, too, whom every one de- 
scribes as an admirable violinist, when not disabled 
by nervousness, played at this concert without much 
mecess. ‘Le Pendu,’ a one-act farce at the Opéra 
Comique, the music by M. Clapisson, seems to be 
precisely one of the trifles adverted to above, not 
worth a second word, and only tolerable in Paris. 

Some of the music of the week can only be men- 
tioned en passant, and to bring up our chronicle of 
the season till Easter. Miss Sterling's clever organ- 
playing at the Apollonicon, and the last meeting of 
Mr. Blagrove’s quartett party among the number: 
avery agreeable feature of their Concert was a work 
by Fesea, which suits the style of the players far 
better than the bolder and more imaginative works 
they often perform. At Drury Lane, ‘ La Clemenza 
di Tito’ was performed on Wednesday; a work 
which, being written for Italian singers, demands 
more accomplished vocalists than any of the present 
strenuous and energetic German corps. Herr Stau- 
digla powerful addition—is announced for Easter 
week, and there are rumours of * Oberon,’ to be given 
witha great luxury of faéry work, in the way of spec- 
tale: we shall be contented, if the music—which 
isas spiritual, according to its order, as the poetry of 
Shakspeare’s * Midsummer Night’s Dream,’—be faith- 
fully and delicately rendered. At the English Opera 
Mr. Balfe’s ‘ Kéolanthe’ has been “backed up” (to 
we the stage phrase) by a very flimsy operetta from 
the French, ‘La Double Echelle,’ translated. We 
lave no actors, as yet, who can make up by their 
buoyancy for the musical flimsiness and poverty of 
vorks like this. A new opera by Mr. Macfarren is 
anounced for Easter week: of the music of which 
nport speaks very favourably. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works 
“BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morn- 
ig till Five in the Evening. Ad ls.; Catal » is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

Wil be RE-OPENED on MONDAY NEXT, the 5th instant, 
wth a new Exhibition, representing the SHRINE OF THE 
MTIVITY, at Bethlehem, and the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, 
inthe South of France. Both Pictures painted by M. Renoux. 
Own from Ten till Five. 

Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY and PRINCE AL- 
BERT.—The ROYAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ARLAIDE-STRERT, West STRAND.—In addition to all the 

sources of attraction for which this Institution has been 
slong celebrated, Mr. C. Payne's Patent Process of Salting 
of 3 is now being shown daily, and visitors are enable 
0 jndge of its otieionsy. mest being cooked on the spot; ex- 
‘sive additions have been made in every department ; Cos- 
ima, Pyreidotrope, Biscenascope. Steam-Gun, &c. &c.— 
nm, ls. Children half price. Open from half-past ‘Ten 
balf-past Five daily. 

KINEORAMA.—New and interesting PICTORIAL EXHIBI- 
TION 121, Pall Mall.—EVERY DAY, Mr. CHARLES MAR- 
SHALL'S fot the Theatres Royal Covent Garden and Drur: 
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; painted 

feet ; delineations of the most interesting portions of 

Syria, and Egypt, from Constantinople to Grand Cairo. 

.; Reserved Seats, 1s. 6d. Open daily from Eleven 
‘until Ten in the Evening. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

March 22.—G. B. Greenough, Esq., President, in 
the chair.—The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘Some account of a race of Indians inhabiting 
the Isthmus of Panama.-—Between Chepo and a 
“Visia,” called Fuerte Terrible, commence the 
hunting-grounds of two great nations of Indians. 
Those more generally inhabiting the Atlantic side of 
the Isthmus, are the Mandingo Indians’ and others ; 
the most numerous, called the Beilano or Bayamon 
Indians, live along the Balano and its sources. 
This latter race is, as yet, pure and unmixed, ex- 
ceedingly fierce and warlike, but intelligent and of 
generous nature. They have never been subdued 
by the Spaniards. It is said, in a document pre- 
served in the Archives of Carthagena, “ that these 
barbarians were some of the most savage and war- 
like, yet intelligent, of the South American Indians; 
and it was imagined they were a branch from the 
same stock as those inhabiting the North Pacific 
shore of the Mexican territory. Whilst confessing 
that these people had foiled the many attempts of 
the Spaniards to conquer them, it was, curiously 
enough, observed, that this obstinate and successful 
resistance was not so much the effect of their own 
want of loyalty, but was to be attributed rather to 
the treacherous councils and actual aid of those 
“hereticos los Ingleses,” who, by their mischievous 
tutoring, had encouraged, and even urged them to 
set themselves up in open defiance against their law- 
Jul masters. But it was not the English who marred 
the conquest of the Spaniards, but the native bravery 
and independent character of the Indians themselves, 
added to the peculiar difficulties of their country, 
and the dreadful “ subatan” and poisoned arrow. To 
this time, however, Englishman is a word always 
welcome to the ear of the Ballanos, and is a passport 
of safety among them; while that of Spaniard is a 
sure passport to the other world. This friendly 
feeling for the English dates, it would appear, from 
the time of the Buccaneers, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Together with this account of the Buallano 
Indians, of which we have given but a brief notice, 
Col. Lloyd presented an old, and somewhat coarsely 
executed MS. map of the Isthmus of Panama, ob- 
tained in the country, through the good offices of a 
priest, with whom the Colonel was on friendly terms, 
and who stated that it had belonged to the Spanish 
government, and was compiled from the observations 
that could be collected of this difficult country, either 
through its own officers, or the priests and mission- 
aries. It had eventually been rescued from the 
flames during the time of the Spanish governor 
“Oro.” From these circumstances, and the great 


jealousy of the old Spaniards studiously kept con- 
cealed or destroyed, the present map ought to be 
considered of some value, and was accordingly pre- 
sented by Col. Lloyd to the Society. 

2. ‘Notes on Ghilaun,’ by Mr. Abbott.—This 
gentleman visited Ghilaun in the month of February 
of last year, and remained about twenty days at 
Resht, its capital. Ghilaun is a narrow strip of coun- 
try, situate on the south-western side of the Cas- 
pian, and inclosed by a lofty range of mountains, 
measuring from 6,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea’s 
level. It is about 144 miles in length and 50 in 
width: but in some parts the mountains, which oc- 
cupy probably half the superficies of the province, 
approach to within five or six miles of the sea,—and 
in the northernmost portion of the country still 
nearer. Almost the whole of the province is covered 
with wood, The quantity of rain which falls, the 
want of drainage, the dense forests and luxuriant 
vegetation render the whole of the level country a 
morass ; the climate is accordingly unhealthy, and 
to strangers almost fatal in the hot months. From 
the beginning of June to the end of September, the 
flat country is*reputed to be almost uninhabitable by 
a European or other stranger to the climate. The 
language of Ghilaun Proper is the Gheelaik, a dia- 
lect of the Persian, which is spoken with greater 
rapidity and is less sonorous than the Persian of 
other parts. The Talish district, of which the Rus- 
sians now possess the largest division, bounds Ghilaun 
on the north; the inhabitants are represented as 





rude and brutal, much given to plunder and murder, 


difficulty of getting at any documents, which the | 





but are a hardy and active race, especially those who 
live in the highlands. Their language is another 
dialect of the Persian. The principal places in Ghi- 
laun are Resht, its capital, Enzelee, Fomen, and 
Lahijan. The latter is not greatly inferior to Resht 
itself, which contains about 3,000 houses, and from 
15,000 to 20,000 inhabitants. Resht may be called 
a clean town ; its bazaars are extensive, though not 
showy ; the chief display in them consists in Rus- 
sian hardware, glassware, and earthenware, and some 
English manufactures. The streets are paved with 
small stones; but passengers are drenched in rainy 
weather by the torrents which pour down upon them 
from the projecting roofs of the houses. The jungle 
which covers Ghilaun reaches to the very houses of 
Resht ; these are generally of burnt brick and tiled, 
and are usually composed of a ground floor and 
upper story. Building is very dear. The caravan- 
serais are numerous, but are not fit places for a 
European. In the country, the houses are much 
scattered, and seldom present the appearance of 
regular villages. ‘They are usually neat and clean, 
and the floors covered with beautiful mats. The 
population of Ghilaun is small, being little more than 
100,000. The plague of 1830 is said to have 
carried off full two-thirds of the former population, 
and from this calamity the country has never re- 
covered itself. Many thousand labourers, from the 
Khalkhal districts, find employment in Ghilaun in 
the winter, by performing the hard labour, for which 
the weak and sickly constitution of the natives of 
Ghilaun incapacitates them. The natives of Ghilaun 
are notorious for bigotry, ignorance, and prejudice ; 
their food is simple and light, it consists principally 
of rice and fish, both of which are produced in the 
province, and the latter in great abundance. There 
is also plenty of fine poultry and horned cattle. Wild 
fruit grows everywhere in abundance, but none is 
cultivated except oranges, lemons, and limes, which 
were extensively cultivated till a few years ago, when 
nearly all the trees were destroyed by an extraordi- 
narily severe winter, and the fruit is now scarce and 
dear. The vines are allowed to climb the trees of 
the forest. Neither fat nor butter is used in 
cookery, nor is any sort of bread eaten except in the 
towns, the people generally believing it to be injuri- 
ous to their health in this climate. Horses are fed 
with rice in the husk, but those who can afford it 
give them barley. The soil of Ghilaun appears to 
be a rich vegetable stratum, on one of sand, stone, 
and pebbles. It appears probable from this, and 
from the marine shells frequently found underground, 
that the low country was at one time covered by the 
sea. ‘The Fiora of the province is exceedingly rich. 
Amongst the trees oak and beech are in abundance, 
but the former is seldom of great girth, In the woods 
there are tigers, panthers, wild boars, the jackal, 
marten, &c ;—in the rivers, the otter. Of birds there 
is great variety ; and among others the pheasant is 
very plentiful, as also the woodcock in its season. 
The lakes, reedy islands, and marshes abound in 
wild fowl of many kinds, In summer the swarms of 
gnats and flies render the country far from agreeable. 
The Russian government has had for some years past 
a Consul-general residing at Resht; his commission 
extends to Mazanderan, and he receives a salary of 
about 600/. a year, besides which he probably re- 
ceives large sums in fees. The present Consul is a 
man intimately acquainted with Persia, its customs, 
people, and language, and appears to have gained the 
good will of those generally amongst whom he resides; 
his influence is great, and he carries on energetically 
the duties of his office. The people were at once 
astonished and awed at beholding a foreign agent 
despatch their governor in chains, about three years 
ago, to answer at Tehran for his conduct towards 
a Russian subject. Since this act of energy and 
severity his influence has become great, and it may 
be supposed that he can now do almost as he pleases. 
The Caspian appears to be very shallow on the south- 
west side for many furlongs from the sea, and I ob- 
served, says Mr. Abbott, many single-masted vessels 
riding at anchor, securely, ten or fifteen miles out at 
sea. The Russian government sends a vessel every 
year to survey the coasts of the Caspian, as the 
soundings are continually altering. The Caspian is 
considered a stormy sea. Late admeasurements of 
the Russian savants gave 96 French feet for the de- 
pression of the Caspian below the Black Sea, The 
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waters of the Caspian appeared to Mr. A. to contain 
very little salt. Enzelee contains from 300 to 400 
houses and shops, and is the only seaport on the 
coast of Ghilaun. It is situate on the extreme point 
of a tongue of land about 15 miles in length, and in 
some parts only 150 yards broad. The anchorage is 
within this tongue of land. Ships of 250 tons bur- 
then, partly laden, can lie close in shore. ‘There is 
ample accommodation in the port for all the vessels 
which visit it, but the larger class are obliged to dis- 
charge part of their cargoes before they can cross the 
bar at the entrance of the lagoon, the extent of 
which is about 27 miles by 18. Its saltness is scarcely 
perceptible, and indeed the boatmen commonly drink 
it. It issaid that about 10 or 12 vessels of the bur- 
then of 200, 250, or 300 tons, annually arrive at 
Enzelee from Astracan ; and from Baka, Salian, and 
Lankeran, about 50 or 60 large boats of various rigs. 
The boats from Baki are loaded with naphtha, the 
consumption for burning being very great. It is 
extremely cheap,—about 84. the thirteen pounds. 
The Russian mercantile marine in the Caspian is 
said to amount to about 1000 vessels of all descrip- 
tions. The road from Puree Bazaar to Resht lies 
through the jungle, and is so bad, that although the 
distance is only about five or six miles, it takes three 
or four hours to perform it, with a horse lightly bur- 
thened. In conclusion, Mr. Abbott observes, that 
though Ghilaun is in wretched hands, and kept in 
the most shameful state of neglect, it is, in proportion 
to its extent, the richest province in Persia. Its 
inhabitants appear to possess a great deal of wealth. 
The government derives a yearly revenue of 200,000 
tomauns, or 100,000/. sterling, from this province, 
including the customs and rent of the fisheries, which 
together amount to about 22,5001. but probably half 
as much again is paid in voluntary contributions by 
the principal people of the province to the court. In 
addition to the statement which we have thus 
abridged, Mr. Abbott has entered largely into the 
details of the commerce of the country, and the cul- 
tivation of silk—a staple of the province. 

Capt. Graves, R.N., then gave an account of his 
surveying labours on the West coast of Asia Minor, 
and among the islands of the Archipelago, from 
which it appears that the coast in question is now 
most accurately laid down, as well as the topography 
of many places inland, to a considerable extent. The 
Gulf of Kos has by this survey had thirty miles added 
to it. Numerous maps, plans, and drawings in illus- 
tration were exhibited. The Captain is on the eve 
of leaving England for the completion of this survey. 

A voltatype plate, and the original engraved cop- 
per-plate, of a plan of the Port of Conception, on the 
coast of Chili, was exhibited at the mecting, and 
copies printed from both plates presented to the 
Society. This is, we believe, the first example of 
Voltatyping to the purposes of geography. The plate 
was 24 inches by 12; and the closest inspection 
could not detect which impression was from the 
original plate, and which from the voltatype. Some 
specimens of embossed plans were also exhibited ; 
and we understood that plans of London and of 
England will be published, prepared in this way. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the Anniversary Meeting, the following gentle- 
men were elected the Officers and Council for the 
ensuing year :— 

President,—R. I. Murchison, Esq. 
G. B. Daubeny, Dr. Fitton, C. Lyell, jun. Esq., and Rev. 
Prof. Whewell. Secretaries,—E. H. Bunbury, Esq., and 
W. J. Hamilton, Esq. Foreign Seeretary,—H. T. De la 
Beche, Esq. Treasurer,—John Taylor, Esq. Council,—A. 
Aikin, Esq., R. A.C. Austen, Esq., F. Baily, Esq., Rev. 
Prof. Buckland, Sir Francis Chantrey, C. Darwin, Esq., Sir 
P. G. Egerton, Bart. M.P., Ear! of Enniskillen, G. B. Gree- 
nough, Esq., L. Horner, Esq., Dr. G. A. Mantell, D. Sharpe, 
Esq., Rev. Prof. Sedgwick, and J. Smith, Esq. 

After the usual Reports had been read, Dr. Buck- 
land, previously to retiring from the chair, announced 
that the Gold Wollaston Medal had been awarded 
to M. Adolphe Brongniart, for his discoveries and 
publications in Fossil Botany ; and on delivering the 
Medal to Mr. De la Beche, the Foreign Secretary, 
to transmit to M. Brongniart, Dr. Buckland said— 

“It is my pleasing duty to place in your 
hands, as Foreign Secretary, this Gold Medal, 
which the President and Council have awarded to 
one of our Foreign Members, M. A. Brongniart, 


Vice Presidents,—Prof. 


The name of Brongniart has been honourably 
associated with the progress of Mineralogy and 
Geology since the beginning of the present century, 
and in the person of M. Alexandre Brongniart, 
the world has long owed deep scientific obligations 
to the distinguished father of a son, now equally dis- 
tinguished in the Chair of Botany at the same great 
national establishment with himself. As the col- 
league of Cuvicr in his investigations and descriptions 
of the environs of Paris, and the author of publica- 
tions of pre-eminent merit and utility in Mineralogy, 
Geology and Paleontology, M. Alexandre Brongniart 
has had no small share in directing and advancing the 
progress of the many and great discoveries relating to 
the physical history of the earth, which characterize 
the age in which we live. Hisson now appears before 
us with hereditary claims to our gratitude, illustrating 
the Flora of the ancient world by the riches of his 
knowledge of Modern Botany ; as his father long ago 
instructed us as to its ancient Fauna, in the impor- 
tant department of Mineral Conchology. I will not 
refer to the ancient works of Scheuchzer and Knorr, 
written in times when the methods of botanical in- 
vestigation had not assumed that physiological cha- 
racter which now enables us to establish the analogies 
between living and fossil species. We owe to Baron 
Schlottheim the first attempt made a quarter of a 
century ago, to systematize, by comparison with 
existing families of plants, the obscure and curious 
fossil vegetable remains that crowd the strata of the 
coal formation. Count Sternberg quickly followed 
him with his more enlarged illustrations of the same 
subject, founded on the fossil plants of the coal field 
of Bohemia. I can never forget the feeling I expe- 
rienced, almost twenty years ago, when I, for the 
first time, heard from the lips of M. Adolphe Bron- 
gniart, then a youth visiting Oxford, a summary of 
those enlarged and enlightened views respecting Geo- 
logical Botany, which, in 1828, he published in his 
celebrated ‘Prodromus of the History of Fossil 
Vegetables,’ being the introduction to his great work, 
which, from that time, has become, and still continues, 
the register of his progressive discoveries ; illustrating 
by figures and descriptive comparisons the analogies 
between living families of the vegetable kingdom and 
the remains of extinct plants, which clothed the 
surface of a former world. M. Adolphe Brongniart 
had, even at that time, arrived at a series of grand 
and philosophic generalizations, which have since 
been abundantly confirmed, as to a fourfold change 
in the character of fossil plants, concurrent with 
analogous changes in the fossil remains of extinct 
animals. He had ascertained that the Flora of the 
coal formation was different from that of the new red 
sandstone series, and this again distinct from the Flora 
of the oolite formation, whilst the plants in the 
tertiary strata differ from the three preceding series, 
and approximate most nearly to existing vege- 
tables. The dominant types, in the first of these 
series, he showed to be ferns, and gigantic Equi- 
setacee, and Lycopodiacez, indicating a climate 
intensely hot and humid. In the second, he had 
found the prevailing types to be Ferns, Calamites, 
Conifer, and Fucoids, indicating a less extreme 
condition of climate than the first. In the third, he 
had ascertained that Cycadex, Conifere, and Zos- 
terites, predominate, and evidence a climate not 
very different from that of our modern tropics. In 
the fourth, that the same families occur with those 
of our existing Flora, and in nearly the same pro- 
portions, and indicate a climate approaching to that 
which now prevails in the Mediterranean. It was 
not till 1831, that a publication was commenced 
on this subject, in the Fossil Flora of Great Britain, 
by Professor Lindley and Mr. Hutton, which is 
about to be continued by Professor Henslow and Mr. 
Hutton. The student in Fossil Botany has, of late 
years, also derived most valuable and liberal assist- 
ance from Mr. Robert Brown, the companion of 
Flinders in his voyage to Australia, and the author 
of the Prodromus of the Flora of New Holland, to 
whom the world has long consigned a place of the 
highest distinction among living botanists. Sup- 
ported by such auxiliaries, both in England and on 
the continent, Geology is now rapidly advancing its 
discoveries as to the Fossil Flora of a former world, 
and daily detecting the analogies which show these 
extinct systems of organization to have had strict 





for his discoveries and publications in Fossil Botany. 


and harmonious, though distant and marvellously 





varied, relations to the vegetables which adorn 
present earth. I sincerely congratulate my friend 
and colleague, M. Alexandre Brongniart, on the 
honours of his son, who has already made such great 
progress in the same successful career of g¢j 
which he has himself so long and so usefully pursued: 
and whom hehaslived, and, I trust,will yet much], 
live, to see maintaining, in the department of Botan: 
@ reputation not less brilliant than that which hi, 
father has, for almost half a century, enjoyed in Mf. 
neralogy, Paleontology, and Geology.” 

Mr. De la Beche, on receiving the medal, expres. 
ed the gratification he felt in being the official chan. 
nel of transmitting it to the distinguished Person to 
whom it had been so deservedly awarded, He 
stated that he had been desired to make known to 
the Society the high sense which M. Adolphe Bron. 
gniart entertained,of the honour which the Couneil 
had conferred upon him by the award of the Wo. 
laston medal; and that it would encourage him to 
new exertions in the field of Fossil Botany. Mr. De 
la Beche congratulated the Society on their awanis 
to distinguished foreigners, as tending to show that 
the Society are animated by the sole desire of mark. 
ing the high value they entertain of the” labours of 
distinguished persons, without reference to the attif. 
cial divisions into which the world might be divided: 
= ~ men of science constituted but one brother. 

ood. 

Dr. Buckland then commenced his address, in. 
cluding notices of the following deceased Fellows ani 
Foreign Members:—The Rev. Dr. Cooke, Mr. John 
Gibson, Mr. R. Ferguson, Dr. Laird, Mr. Richart 
Bright, Duke of Bedford, Mr. R. Seale, M. Voltz, 
Prof. Blumenbach, M. Brochant de Villiers, and Mr, 
Maclure. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

March 15.—The anniversary meeting took place 
this day, Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., V.P. in the 
chair. ; 

It appeared from the Report that the attention of 
the Council was directed to the subject of the 
decennial Census of the United Kingdom, which isto 
be taken in the present year, and it appointed a com- 
mittee to report upon the best mode of conducting 
the enumeration, and upon the nature of the infor- 
mation which it seemed desirable to collect. Copies 
of the Report, drawn up by the above committee, 
were transmitted to the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, and other influential members 
of the legislature, and the result was, that a Bill 
which had been previously brought into the House 
of Commons, in which it was proposed to take the 
census according to the imperfect system adopted on 
previous occasions, was withdrawn, and a new Bill, 
in which the principal recommendations of the com- 
mittee were adopted, was introduced in its stead, and 
passed. This Report, and its consequences, was the 
only worthy subject referred to; but the Report had 
done duty before. It figured in the last Annual 
Report, and was published some ten or twelve months 
since in the Journal of the Society. We are bound, 
however, to add that the Council, which must be best 
informed on the subject, seemed extremely well 
satisfied with the result of its labours, found many 
subjects of congratulation, and among others the ex- 
tending reputation of the Society ! 

The following noblemen and gentlemen were 
elected as the officers and Council for the ensuing 

year :— 

7 President, Viscount Sandon, M.P.—Treasurer, G. R 
Porter, Esq.—Honorary Secretaries, J. Clendinning Es. 
M.D., J. Fletcher, Esq., R. W. Rawson, Esq.—Council, © 
Ansell, Esq., C. Babbage, Esq., Rt. Hon. Sturges Bourne, 
J. Bowring, Esq., L.L.D., J. Clendinning, Esq., M.D., & 
Goode, Esq., Rev. E. W. Edgell, W. Farr, Esq., Rt. Hon. 
Earl Fitzwilliam, J. Fletcher, Esq., F. H. Goldsmid, Esq, 
W. Greig, Esq., W. A. Guy, Esq., M.D., H. Hallam, 

J. Heywood, Esq., L. Horner, Esq., Sir C. Lemon, Bart., 
G. C. Lewis, Esq., N. Lister, Esq., M.D., Rt. Hon. 
Lovelace, Rt. Hon. Holt Mackenzie, H. Merivale, Esq., G. 
R. Porter, Esq., R. W. Rawson, Esq., H. Reeve, Esq» 
Viscount Sandon, M.P., R. A. Slaney, M.P., Lieut.-Celonel 
Sykes, T. Tooke, Esq., Major A. M. Tulloch, J. Wilson, Esq 










An ordinary meeting was held in the evening, Rt 
Hon. Viscount Sandon, President, inthechair. 

A paper was read On the Mortality of Lunatics, 
by William Farr, Esq.—The object of the paper was 
to compare the mortality of the lunatics, in two. 
the largest public institutions of the country, with, 





that of the licensed proprietary houses, and to trace 
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the causes, by various methods of statistical analysis. 
The condition of lunatics in the country has, within 
nt century, attracted much public attention, 
and in 1807-15-16 and 1827 the management of 
the asylums was investigated by committees of the 
House of Commons. Many abuses were exposed, 
put still many inquiries remain to be instituted. The 
of unsound mind in England amount to 
several thousands, They are of middle age, fre- 
quently mothers or fathers of families, and are of all 
conditions and ranks of life; 494 lunatics confined 
under the crown possess property yielding an annual 
income of 327,154/. ; 6,402 idiots, and 7,265 lunatics 
have been returned to Parliament as paupers. Great 
improvements have taken place in the treatment of 
lunatics. At the Hanwell Asylum no strait waist- 
coats, or other instruments of personal coercion 
have been used since the 2lst September, 1839. 
The experiment was first tried at Lincoln, and it is 
now contended by persons of experience and ability, 
that personal coercion should be abolished ; however, 
gentlemen of equal humanity remain of opinion, 
that the strait waistcoat should still be employed in 
the paroxysms of mania ; and it may be well to ob- 
serve that asylums not only differ essentially in the 
extent to which restraint is carried, but in the space 
allotted to patients, their employments, food, and 
medical treatment. The cost of criminal lunatics 
at Bethlehem is 15s. a week; of idiots or lunatics 
in the workhouses, 2s. 10d. to 3s. 6d. a week. Some 
of the aslyums are under the control of the visiting 
justices, others are visited by the metropolitan com- 
missioners. The hospitals of Bethlehem and St. 
Luke’s are not visited at all, but are managed by 
the officers and governors; and a great many lunatics 
are confined in workhouses by the parish authorities. 
The number of lunatics and dangerous idiots under 
confinement in Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, within 
the jurisdiction of the metropolitan commission, is 
about 3,100. They were thus distributed in 1839: 
in Hanwell 834, Bethlehem 299, St. Luke’s 240, 
Guy’s 24; and in 34 licensed houses 1,713. The 
London workhouses contain a considerable number 
of idiots and lunatics, and exclusive of the above, 
3,100 individuals are imprisoned as lunatics in the 
public institutions of the metropolis; 7 in 10 of the 
lunatics fall upon the public for support. The Han- 
vell Asylum was opened in 1831, and the number 
admitted up to September, 1840, was, 1,013 males, 
and 1061 females ; of them 1,171 were discharged ; 
449 recovered, 66 were relieved, 656 died, and 858 
remained in the asylum. More than half the patients 
die,and more than one-third are cured. The average 
number of residents has been about 589, or 250 
males, and 339 females; and the annual mortality 
of the men was 16 per cent., of the women 9 per 
cent. and of both sexes 12 per cent. It will be ob- 
served that nearly equal numbers of men and women 
weadmitted, but that the number of women resident 
836 per cent. greater than the number of men; the 
rason of this is, because women remain there about 
6 years on an average, and men nearly 3.7 years. 
Men are discharged more rapidly than women, 
wth by death and recovery; 11 men per cent. 
vere discharged annually cured, and only 8 women. 
The number of lunatics admitted into the licensed 
houses during six years, ending in 1839, was 5,386, 
ad the annual mortality per cent. as com- 
jared to that at Hanwell, was as 130 to 100. The 
anual mortality of both male and female paupers in 
thelicensed houses, was twice as great as the mor- 
tality of paupers at Hanwell, and twice as great as 
the mortality of other lunatics in the licensed houses. 
It appears by the tables, that the mortality among 
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ics increases in proportion to the number col- 
leted together, for in each of the four large houses, 
contained on an average 265 patients, the 
anual mortality was 19 per cent., while in the small 
which contained 17 lunatics on an average, 

the mortality was only 9 per cent. What is the 
Rortality among lunatics in favourable circum. 
Sances? Is insanity a fatal disease? Upon the 
hatter question, there has been considerable diversity 
opinion. Of 213 lunatics admitted at Hanwell, 
» were aged 60 and upwards, 1 was between 75 and 
"and 58 in 783 had been labouring under the 
ler between 20 and 50 years. An action was 

t, in 1835, at the York Assizes, to recover 


| insured upon the life of a clergyman. The judge 
| told the jury, that they had to consider whether 
| insanity had a tendency to shorten life? If in- 
| sanity had such a tendency, they must find for the 
defendant ; if not, for the plaintiff. The jury found 
for the latter, on the ground that insanity had no 
tendency to shorten life! No means at present 
exist of ascertaining the mortality of lunatics at 
large ; but the mortality of lunatics in asylums, is 
much higher than the mortality of the general 
population, and the author of the paper conceives, 
that the excess cannot be principally ascribed, 
although it may partially, to the confinement, the 
unwholesomeness, or the usages of mad-houses. The 
mean age of lunatics in asylums is about 35 to 40. 
The average age of the patients admitted at Beth- 
lehem (1830-40) was 36 years, and the mean age of 
213 admitted at Hanwell was 364. The mortality 
of the ages between 30 and 40 in England and Wales 
is 1.2 per cent., and between 40 and 50, 1.5 per 
cent. At a corresponding age in cities, the mor- 
tality is not more than 2 per cent. annually. Now 
the annual mortality at Bethlehem, where dangerous 
cases are strictly excluded, was 9 per cent. At 
Gloucester, one of the county asylums, where the 
treatment is highly successful, the annual mortality 
is 7 per cent. The annual mortality of severe cases 
of insanity cannot be less than 6 per cent., so 
that the mortality is three times greater among 
lunatics, than among the general population at the 
same age. It has been shown that the difference 
between the mortality of the better class of patients 
and that of paupers is very great, for while that of 
the former has been 12 per cent., the latter has been 
21, and at one licensed house 27 per cent., a higher 
rate of mortality than was experienced by the popu- 
lation of London when the plague rendered its 
habitations desolate. To what is this excessive 
mortality to be ascribed,—to the disease, or to the 
treatment? Mr. Farr states the chief causes to 
which the mortality may be attributed—which, how- 
ever, we can only briefly notice. The visiting jus- 
tices at Hanwell report: as an extraordinary and 
disgraceful fact, that numbers of patients are sent 
into the asylum, as it would seem, to die. Of 656 
deaths, 64 died within a month after admission, and 
of 834 patients in the same asylum in 1539, about 
655 had been in other asylums or workhouses for 
considerable periods; many cases were admitted in 
the chronic stages of insanity, but this will not 
account for a high rate of mortality annually, for 
the latter is greater in the acute than in the chronic 
stage of insanity. Thus, at the hospitals of St. Luke 
and Bethlehem, the annual mortality among the 
class called “ curables,” was 11 per cent., and only 
6 among incurables or chronic cases. At Hanwell, 
under the same circumstances, the proportion was 
12 to 8 per cent. A return in the Hanwell Report 
shows the numbers admitted every separate year 
into the asylum, from 1831 to 1840, and of these the 
number discharged, and relieved, or dead: by this 
it appears that the numbers relieved were 14 per 
cent. of those cured and relieved; and that the 
annual rate of mortality in the first half year was 
nearly 25 per cent., while between the 5th and 8th 
years after admission into the asylum the rate of 
mortality was only 7 per cent. The rate of mor- 
tality in a unit of time, increases as the malady 
advances up to a certain point, and then declines 
regularly, in all diseases which have been hitherto 
investigated arithmetically. In cholera, the rate of 
mortality is highest between the eighteenth and 
twenty-fourth hours; in small-pox, the mortality is 
highest between the tenth and fifteenth day ; in con- 
sumption, the rate of mortality appears to be greatest 
between the sixth and ninth month. Insanity is 
regulated by analogous laws, and if an asylum con- 
tained persons in the first year and a half of the dis- 
ease, the mortality would be 18 per cent., while 
it would be 8 per cent. in any asylum for chronic 
cases. In Hanwell it was 17 per cent. during the first 
three years, and 10 per cent. during the last three. 
Thus the great rate of mortality of paupers in the 
licensed houses may be in some measure accounted 
for, when it is borne in mind that they seldom 
remain more than a year and a half in the houses. 
From the various reports and facts made use of by 
Mr. Farr in drawing up the paper, he has constructed 
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a table of mortality and recovery for lunatics, from 


which we derive the following conclusions :—If 1000 
lunatics are taken at the stage of the disease corre- 
sponding to the time of admission at Hanwell, 217 will 
be discharged ; 108 as recovered or relieved, and 109 
as dead in the half year following, leaving 783 to enter 
upon the second period, to be reduced year by year, 
until at the end of 74 years only 310 remain. The 
range of the present series of observations extends no 
further, but the relative proportions of recoveries 
and deaths remain nearly as 88 to 222. The pro- 
bable future duration of insanity is 24 years from 
the time of admission, and the chances are 272 to 
105, that a lunatic will not recover five years after 
admission. The Bethlehem Hospital differs essen- 
tially from the Hanwell Asylum, and the majority of 
licensed houses, in the stricter selection of patients 
for admission. No individual can be admitted who 
has been insane for more than twelve months; no 
lunatics discharged uncured from other hospitals; no 
idiots, or persons afflicted with palsy, epileptic, or 
convulsive fits, or suffering from any dangerous 
disease. Notwithstanding these instructions in the 
admission papers, the petitions of 58 out of 311 
who applied in 1836, were rejected. The patients 
are not allowed to remain longer than one year. 
253 lunatics admitted in 1836, had been insane 83 
days on an average, and 117 had been insane less 
than a month. It would be most interesting to 
determine the mortality of this class of lunatics for 
twelve months; but where dangerous symptoms come 
on at Bethlehem, the patients are dismissed as im- 
proper objects. Thus, of 3,026 discharges in ten 
years, 839 were dismissed uncured, 483 as improper 
objects, and 145 dead. A great number of the im- 
proper objects would inevitably die after they left 
Bethlehem ; paralysis, however slight, is the fore- 
runner of death in the insane; and of 210 dismissed 
as improper objects, 87 were paralytic, 59 sick and 
weak, 24 epileptic, 4 apoplectic, 2 had fits, and 28 
were idiotic. The lunatics at Bethlehem are divided 
into three classes—curables, incurables, and crimi- 
nals. The annual rate of mortality among the 
former was 8.8 per cent. ; among the incurables 4.7 
per cent.; and among the criminals 3.5 per cent. 
During thirteen years, 71 criminal lunatics were ad- 
mitted at Bethlehem (56 men, 15 women); of these, 
26 died, 2 escaped, and 23 recovered. The author 
is of opinion, that several of the criminals, such as 
Oxford, cannot properly be said to labour under 
insanity, in the sense of a disease, but rather under a 
congenital misdevelopement of the brain. The mor- 
tality at Bethlehem is considerably reduced by ex- 
cluding dangerous cases, and dismissing the patients 
on the verge of death as “ improper objects.” It is 
difficult, under these circumstances, to account for 
the death of 9 or 10 per cent. annually, upon any 
other supposition than that the mortality is high at 
the early stage of the disease in Bethlehem. The 
paper concluded with some observations on the 
existing laws with regard to the management of 
lunatics, which Mr. Farr considered to be very imper- 
fect. To deprive a man of his personal liberty, or to 
turn a lunatic loose on society, are acts involving 
great responsibility ; yet the former can be sent asa 
lunatic to the county asylum by two Justices of the 
Peace, on the certificate of any physician, surgeon, or 
apothecary, asserting that the said person appears to 
be insane of mind. There are 2,780 pauper lunatics 
confined under these certificates in the county 
asylums; and there are 1,389 lunatics and 7,007 
idiots under the care of parish officers, as in-door or 
out-door paupers. The liberation of lunatics takes 
place under no better regulation ; and while Chancery 
lunatics are, in the words of Lord Lyndhurst, “ well 
cared for, and, above all, watched, to observe the 
least glimmering of returning sanity, in order that 
the parties may not be detained one day longer than 
is necessary,” pauper lunatics are discharged at the 
discretion of the visiting Justices from the county 
asylums, and by the parish officers from workhouses. 
Many cases of abuse have occurred under the present 
system, which requires extensive alterations ; and Mr. 
Farr remarks, that no person should be placed under 
restraint as a lunatic in establishments of any kind, 
who has not been examined by a public officer prac- 
tically acquainted with insanity. Added to this, the 
sex and age, the stage, form, and complications of 
insanity, should be registered on entering and leav- 
ing the several institutions by impartial public 
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officers ; and such a system, carried on upon a uni- 
form plan, would enable the statist to discover the 
causes of insanity, the laws which regulate its course, 
the circumstances by which it is influenced, and avert 
its visitation, or mitigate the severity of the disease ; 
and perhaps, in a later age, save mankind from its 
inflictions: or, if this cannot be, at least insure the 
sufferers merciful treatment. 





Cuemicat Society or Lonpon.—The first meet- 
ing was held on the 30th of March, to receive the 
Report of the Provisional Committee formerly ap- 
pointed. Upwards of seventy Members were reported 
to have joined the Society, including the most dis- 
tinguished chemists both of London and the pro- 
vinces. Regulations for the government of the Society 
were adopted, and the following gentlemen ap- 
pointed as office-bearers and Council :—President, 
Prof. Graham ; Vice-Presidents, Professors Brande 
and Daniell, Messrs. J. T. Cooper and R. Phillips; 
Treasurer, A. Aikin, Esq.; Secretaries, Messrs. 
E. F. Teschmacher and R. Warington.—Council, 
Dr. Thomas Clark, Prof. J. Cumming, Dr. C. Dau- 
beny, Messrs. T. Everitt, T. Griffiths, W. R. Grove, 
H. Hennell, G. Lowe, Prof. W. H. Millar, W. H. 
Pepys, R. Porrett, and Dr. G. O. Rees.—The first 
Meeting for the reading of papers will take place on 
Tuesday, the 13th of April, at 8 p.m., and be con- 
tinued once a fortnight. With the permission of 
the Society of Arts, the Meetings wil! be held, for the 
present, in their rooms, in the Adelphi. 


BoranicaL Soctety.—March 19.—J. Reynolds, 
Esq., Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. Harbert exhibited 
a speci Si ia vaccaria, discovered by him 
in September last, in a very fine loamy soil at Win- 
terbourne, near Newbury, Berkshire. Mr.'T. Sansom 
exhibited living specimens of Crocus vernus collected 
at Hornsey (Ray’s habitat). Mr. H. O. Stephens 
presented specimens of fungi. Mr. A. Wallis con- 
tinued his paper ‘ On the Flora of Essex.’ 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


T. Asiatic Goclety .....cccccccccccccce Two, P.M. 
Mon. Entomological Society .............. Eight. 
Horticultural Society .............. Three. 
Tues. Institution of Civil Engineers ........ Eight. 

* | Architectural Society .............- Six. 
Linnean Society ......+.-++0+ +... Kight. 
Astronomical Society .......++.+.+- Eight. 

Wep. { eatorica Society ........ ocesvcenes } p. Eight. 
Bockety OF APtG oscc cccccccsccescoes Eight. 
Tuur. Royal Society of Literature. ........ Four. 





"MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—So small is our esteem 
for Bellini’s * Beatrice di Tienda,’ that it would not 
be fair to judge of the new importations—Signora 
Granchi, and Signor de Bassini—who have made 
their first appearances here in music so entirely 
devoid of worth or colour. The lady seems to 
possess a moderately strong soprano voice, by no 
means delicately cultivated. She is of an agreeable 
presence, however ; and though not to compare with 
Signora Assandri, may possibly turn out the best 
seconda donna we have had since she left us. The 
Signor has a fair baritone voice; of his skill we 
reserve ourselves to speak. He, too, would be a good 
stage figure, if he could restrain the superabundance 
of gesticulation, which is, by many degrees, too 
chargeable with the activity of his sprightly coun. 
tryman, Harlequin, to be either agreeable or effective 
in tragedy. 


Puitnarmonic Society.—Third Concert.—After 
having drawn out a programme for their Second Con- 
cert, not containing one familiar piece of music to 
satisfy the ears of such subscribers as receive novel- 
ties reluctantly, and thus inexpediently tried the 
patience of their audience—to say nothing of the too 
heavy weight laid upon the conductor for the night 
—the Directors illustrated their consistency in on- 
ward progress, by giving us, in their Third Concert, the 
two oldest of old symphonies—Mozart’s * Jupiter,’ 
and Haydn’s in c minor. Betwixt these, Weber’s 
overture to ‘ Euryanthe’ absolutely flashed out like 
a burst of fresh and brilliant poetry. Again, M. 
Wolff, whose performance, rumour declares, had 
been declined at the first Concert, because he wished 
to introduce a composition of his own,—and to re- 
place whom M. de Loffre was brought from the Shil- 





Monday. By this unmeaning vacillation, not only 
was the excellence of the first Concert impaired, as we 
remarked at the time—but we were hindered at the 
third from hearing a magnificent work—Herr David’s 
new concerto, which must now be deferred, owing to 
the engagement of M. Vieuxtemps, for the fourth 
Concert. The Beethoven Quintett in the second act, 
too, was a thorough mistake :—no ears can contract 
themselves to cabinet works of any scale, after two 
hours of grand orghestral playing. It is necessary to 
mention these things one by one, as justifying our 
protests against the no-system pursued by the Direc- 
tors, because the latter, it is understood, represent 
themselves as aggrieved and harassed by a wholesale 
and undiscriminating disparagement. Once more, 
and “for the last time of asking,” we must repeat 
that days of “hand-to-mouth” management are passed 
and gone; and without some better exercise of 
justice, discernment, and foresight than has hitherto 
been displayed, the pride of British instrumentalists 
must perish irretrievably and for ever! The vocal 
music was very heavy. A sestett from Crotch’s 
‘ Palestine,’ and a quintett from Spohr’s * Zemire und 
Azor,’ paired off in dulness. Nor were the two 
pieces from Meyerbeer’s ‘ Crociato’ either suited 
to the English singers by whom they were given, 
or fair specimens of their master. In the first, | 
*O cielo clemente,’ all Rossini’s most mannered | 
forms are employed, without one of his fresh and | 
happy melodic ideas: in the second, ‘ Giovinetto 
Cavalier, the repetition, which may be pretty on the 
stage, becomes in the orchestra as tiresome as the 
drone of a nursery song. Meyerbeer should be heard 
in his French operas; or, if in his Italian music, 
through Italian singers. After these much called for 
strictures, it gives us pleasure to praise M. Wolff's 





playing. Though still, at times, uncertain in his 
tone, he has gained much execution, and that better 
quality,expression, since he was last heard in England. 
Mr. Cooke led, Mr. Potter conducted, this Concert. 
Throughout the evening the band was correct, but 
coarse. 





Proresstonat, Cuorat Socrery.—This society, 
originating in the desire of our London chorus 
singers systematically to give themselves that train- 
ing which has been hitherto but accidental and 


+ mer nnn - |a very slow motion from the SS.W. ; 
violin concerto, as a delicate and brilliant piece of | 





scanty, has our very best wishes. In the multiplica- 
tion of such institutions is to be anticipated a great 
advance for English music: a complete overthrow 
of “the star” system, and a perfecting, in our per- 


which, though not the most: showy, are not the least 
important portions of every extended work. We 
look, too, for the disinterment and repetition of those 
master-pieces of composition, which at present we 
never, or too seldom hear. Haydn’s ‘ Seasons’ was 
well chosen for a first concert: as combining, in 
no ordinary degree, soundness and popularity of 
style: as unhackneyed, because, on the one hand, 
rejected by all managers of oratorios and festivals as 
too secular, while it is still on too grand a scale to be 
producible without much previous rehearsal, which 
has been unattainable at our concerts. On the whole, 
the choruses went very well—the soprani were clear 
and forcible, devoid of that shrillness which is the 
besetting sin of soprani, and of which our admirable 
guests, the Germans, are not utterly guiltless. The 
basses too, pleased us as giving out a peculiarly good 
body of tone: and the united four voices, as attempting 
gradations of light and shade, for which, as graces be- 
yond the reach of the generality of our choral bodies, 
we have so long asked in vain—even at the Ancient 
Concerts. As regards the music performed, it contains 
matter for a long and separate criticism; in its 
freshness so admirable, though almost the last work 
of a veteran composer !— in its effects so new, even at 
this time present, when the majority of musicians are 
contented if they can get up an effect, relinquishing 
idea as a grace past their attainment. The art of 
painting by sounds could, by no possibility, be carried 
further, without degenerating into a questionable 
trickery. On these three characteristics for text (and 
they are not the only ones belonging to this king of 
Cantatas) a long homily could be delivered, were 
time and space conformable: it must be reserved, 
however, for some future occasion. Professor 





ling Concerts,—was permitted to play his concerto on 





Taylor's new version of the words, which was the one 
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formances, of all those links and subordinate parts, | 
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employed, disappoints us, Thomson has been take, 
for ground-work, and inwrought with fragments fron 
the Psalter and the hymn-book ; here and there, too, 
with lines, more unmusical in cadence and mop 
vague and incorrect in language, than ought to hare 
been admitted into an improved version. The gj 
for instance, is obliged, positively, to avoid clearnes 
and precision of delivery, when he is given such a 
assortment of sibilants as,— 

Shrink beneath the scorching touch 
to enunciate : and there is something to lament eye 
in the language of the old version, when we find fy 
rhyme’s sake such a looseness of descriptive expres, 
sion as— 

His evening song the cricket trolls. 
The solo singers of the evening were Miss Birch, Mis 
Woodyatt, Messrs. Bennett and Horncastle, Phillips 
and Stretton. 





MISCELLANEA 


Belfast, March 24, 

Aurora Borealis —On the evening of last Monday (the 
22nd of March) there was a very beautiful display of the 
Aurora Borealis in this locality; and as some of the 
mena, if seen by others at a distance from this, would afford 
excellent data for determining the height of that meteor 
above the surface of the earth, I hasten to send you a 
account of it. It rained very heavily all the early part of 
Monday the 22nd, with a S.E. wind, rather high, but not 
stormy. About 10 o'clock, A.m., the wind became variable, 
the smoke from our factory chimneys at one time showing 
that it came from the N.W., then in a few minutes from the 
§.E., and occasionally part of it, as it rose, moving in one 
direction, while higher portions were moving in a very dif- 
ferent, and sometimes almost opposite. It did not at this 
time rain so heavily as before or after, but it continued to 
rain, without intermission, until after 1 p.m. Soon after this 
hour the clouds grew lighter, and at length broke. The 
rain ceased, and the sun shone in a pretty clear sky. The 
upper cirrocumulus clouds had at this time (about 3 pw) 
the lower clouds 
(scattered patches of bright cumulus) from the 8.W., and 
much more rapidly. The evening was fine, dry, and clear, 
but it felt very cold. At 35 minutes after 8 p.m. (mean time), 
l happened to go out of doors, and saw a splendid well- 
defined arch of light shining across the sky, from W. by& 
to the E. by N. It was then (by estimation) about 2° or ® 
broad, and the exact centre of its eastern part passed over 
Arcturus (in Bootes), while the centre of the western branch 
passed exactly over a Orionis, the middle portion of the 
arch passing over the stars y, e, ¢, 9, of the Lion. The arch 
extended to the east beyond Arcturus, falling down towards 
the horizon with a breadth diminishing nearly to a fine 
point: but on the west, though it extended beyond Orion, 
yet its termination was by no means so well defined. At 
this time the edges of the arch were pretty sharp, and quite 
regular in their curvature throughout the entire extent, 
at least of the portion between the two bright stars At 
41 minutes past 8 it was more faint, particularly in its 
western branch, but still passed over the same stars; hav- 
ing, however, visibly shifted its position slightly towards 
the south, Arcturus and a Orionis being no longer exactly 
in the middle, but somewhat nearer the north edge of the 
arch than before. At 43 minutes past 8 it was very faint, 
except in its extreme eastern part; the northern edge now 
just touching a Bootis, while the western branch had, as well 
asl could judge, slightly passed a Orionis, leaving it outside 
the arch on the north edge, as if the western branch was 
moving farther south than the eastern. At 45 minutes past 
8 the arch had disappeared, and I went into the frien¢s 
house, to see whom I had come out.- I remained there about 
10 or 12 minutes, and when I came out the arch had again 
made its appearance ; but it was now manifestly disjointed 
a little to the east of where it crossed the meridian; the 
eastern and western branches heing now portions of different 
curves, and even overlapping a little at their junction; the 
eastern branch sharper, narrower, and slightly brighter, 
the western rather broader and fainter, and not quite 9 
short in its outline. The east limb now clear of 
Arcturus to the south, and the west limb to the south ofc 
Orionis,, and even rather south of the three stars in the 
sword of Orion, but so as to embrace them; but at this part 
it was not so distinct. At this time there was a b e 
or auroral arch, on the north, pretty well defined at its 
southern edge, and forming a very regular bow, but Lot 
not see distinctly any of the stars among which it passed. 
It passed perhaps 10° to the north of Jupiter at its = 
part, and also something to the north of the Pleiades, 
think. At times flashes of auroral beams shot faintly up 
towards the zenith from this. At 7 minutes past 9 P.M, the 
first arch which I have described above was again a well 
defined arch, the upper or northern edge on the east pas* 
ing over 9 Bootis, and the arch covering the three stars 
Bootes of which 1) is one, the western part passing pretty 
centrally over 9 Orionis. The arch continued for some time 
after this, but was constantly growing fainter; and it was 
difficult to define exactly the stars over which it passed 
The north was now bright with auroral light diffused; a 
at times bright patches, radiating fiashes towards the og 
The deep black clouds, which so constantly accompany ff 
aurora, also gathered in patches from time to time, chiefly 
in the N.E. It felt very cold, but a thermometer, freely = 
posed, only fell to 71° and 719.75, At 11 p.m., all signs pi 
aurora were at an end, except deep black patches of ¢ ~~ 
| to the N.W., with very faint diffused auroral light betwi 
them. About 1 o'clock (after midnight) the sky was over- 
cast with clouds. I have since learned that this arch was 
observed fully one hour before I saw it: also, @ ve of 
who had been travelling from Antrim, saw it when 
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rm N° 701) 
ook all Ifast, towards the north. Had this person 
1 taken six i end any remarkable stars through which it 
ts from poor to pass, we should have had pretty good data for 
Te, too, eulating the height. 1 conceived that I saw the stars of 
d more the Lion, through this arch, more distinctly than I did 
jmmediately after it had disappeared : this feeling impressed 
‘0 have itself on me at and after the two separate appearances of 
Singer, the arch.—I am, &c., JouN STEVELLY. 
learnes Discovery of an Island off the Cape of Good Hope.— 
buch a HF Captain Courtois, commanding the ship Adolphe, 
arrived at Nantes, from Bourbon, gives the following 
jculars relative to the position of an island, 
mt even observed during the voyage—and not hitherto laid 
find fo down in the charts.—* On the 15th October, a sailor 
“p= at the mast-head, called to him that he fancied there 
was land in sight, a fact which seemed strange, 
ch, Mig [since on the preceding day, we had attained a more 
Phillips southerly latitude than that of the Cap des Aiguilles, 
in whose direction we were. Having, however, made 
a very attentive observation, we were perfectly satis- 
— fied of the presence of land. We had, then, the 
Cape bearing W.4 N.W., and were sailing with a 
-omy wind from the S.S.E. The island seemed to run 
ay J the ES.E. and W.N.W., at a distance of about eighteen 
he pheno- miles. At seven we had it on the S.W., fifteen miles 
uld afford of. At eight it bore SSE.358., distant about 
— twelve miles ; at ten, we lost sight of it, in the east. 
ly partot [This island seems formed by rocky heights, resting 
1» but not upon a smooth and steep base. We saw the sea 
e showing break against it. Its greatest length appeared to us 
sfromthe | to be between two and three miles—extending nearly 
ing ino #% §.E. and N.W. I regret that we were unable to 
By approach it more nearly, but the wind would not 
wrtnst vo allow of this. According to the point made at noon, 
: after this {J} and compared with the time of our last observation, 
oke. The HF the position of the island will be 36° 5’ south lati- 
+> tude, and 21° 21/ east longitude. Of the correctness 
ver clouds of the latitude, I feel assured ; but the longitude I give 
S.W., and only approximatively, as I had no chronometer. 
— Steam Engines in Belgium.—In December 1840, 
ndid well the number amounted to 1,100. The province of 
m W.byS Hi Liege contains one-third of them. Many of the 
> engines exceed 100 horse power, several of them 
ern branch equal 300 horse power, and 150, 200, 250. The 
ion of the @ total quantity of charcoal and coal consumed by 
Awe them is 1,800,000 quintals annually. Before the 
- to a fine @ Tevolution in 1830 the consumption did not amount 
ond Orion, § to one-sixth. 
efined. At Booksellers’ Provident Institution—From the an- 
—— mal Report of the directors, we learn, with much 
stars. At ff pleasure, that this excellent institution is going on 
larly in its @ prosperously ; that the funds now amount to up- 
raged wards of 10,000/.; and that already the directors 
ger exactly have been enabled to afford seasonable relief to de- 
edge of the § serving applicants. We observe, too, that the ladies 
dager — are amongst the most liberal benefactors— Mrs. 
pony a Catherine Waugh and Mrs. Wallace having each 
ig it outside given twenty guineas, 
bene New South Wales.—The Sydney Herald publishes 
the frienés J 4 letter, announcing the discovery of a very fine 
there about  tver, issuing at a point lying between the Clarence 
h had agait i River and Moreton Bay. It is said to have thirty 
Sone feet of water on the bar ; and Mr. Scott, a gentleman 
sof different §§ *ho has explored it upwards for thirty miles, de- 
nction ; the scribes the country as extremely beautiful, and the 
5 Se nver as having more cedar on its banks than all the 
sed clear of (@ ttherto discovered rivers of that country together. 
e orth de Statistics of Temperance Societies in India.—A 
this pat temperance society was established in the Cameronian 
a broad regiment in 1837, at Fort William. The surgeon, 
efined “3 Mr. Bell, reports most favourably of the results, 
Ne rm he admissions into the hospital were—of the society, 
tits westem § 1in 25, of the rest of the regiment, 1 in 11. The 
e Pleiades, I ff deaths in the regimental hospital were—in 1837, 26, 
ot Fp and in 1838, 22; whereas, for fourteen years pre- 
me well: @ "0Usly, it had been 72, nearly, per annum. The 
he east pas  “Nsumption of spirits has diminished from 14,000 
three stars of gilons, which was the amount consumed on the 





iival of the regiment in India, to 2,516 gallons. 











; and it was liver complaint has diminished from 111, 140, and 
ch it 135, as in 1832-33-34, to 82 and 50, in 1838. An 
liffused; eo ‘eompanying table shows that, by temperance, two- 
set the of the sickness have been removed.—British 
‘time, chiefly ff d Foreign Medical Review. 

vpene oo Fossils. We learn, that Mr. Gilbertson’s valuable 
ae of cl cillection of fossils at Preston, Lancashire, has been 
light betwee? @ ¥cured to the nation, notwithstanding applications 
sky wee them from Paris and Vienna. They will shortly 
er kedeposited in the British Museum,—Manchester 
t wien five of Mf Orardign 





The Tomb of the Great Captain. (From Dr. James 
Macauley, Foreign Secretary of the Botanical Society, 
Edinburgh.) —Of the many historical monuments 
which are met with in the ancient city of Granada, 
one of the most interesting is the tomb of Gonsalvo 
of Cordova, the Great Captain. This tomb would 
in any other place have been a celebrated point 
of classic pilgrimage ; but in a city containing the 
Alhambra and so many glorious remains of the 
Moslem empire in Europe, other objects of historic 
interest have been almost wholly overlooked by tra- 
vellers. My attention was called to it by a note in 
my copy of Don Quixote, where it is said that “* Gon- 
salvo toward the close of his life founded a monastery 
in the neighbourhood of Granada, and was buried in 
its church. His epitaph, which still remains there, is 
simple and grand; GonsaLvus FERDINANDUS A 
Corposa, Dux Maanus Hispaniarum, GaLLorum 
et Turcorum Terror.” On making inquiry, I found 
that the tomb was not in the monastery he had 
founded, which was that of Cartuja, but in the 
chapel of the convent of San Geronimo. Of this 
magnificent edifice, the Nuncio Aldobrandini, while 
conversing in the Alhambra with Philip V., said that 
“he had seen nothing in Italy more great in archi- 
tecture.” Separating from this what may be due to 
the flattering courtesy of a foreigner, there is yet in 
the remark a good eulogium of the work, and a high 
testimony to the merit of the architect, the famous 
Diego de Silée. He it was who also built the 
cathedral of Granada, which in magnificence and 
taste exceeds all the cathedrals of Spain, and may 
be ranked with the finest edifices in Europe. He 
spent thirty years in the construction of the convent 
of San Geronimo; a truly noble piece of architecture, 
whether we regard the grandeur of the design or the 
beauty of the details, and a work worthy of the high 
name which Diego de Silée bears in the history of 
art in Spain. The place is at present used as a bar- 
rack for soldiers. ‘The remains of Gonsalvo are ina 
vault in front of the altar in the chapel. This part 
of the building is in a most desolate and dismantled 
state, every vestige of decération and ornament having 
been destroyed, and the very woodwork of the chapel 
having been torn down for firewood. What a con- 
trast from the former condition of the place, when 
historians relate that the shrine was famous for its 
riches and splendour, and the walls were covered 
with trophies taken from the enemies of Spain, 
among which were two hundred banners and two 
royal standards taken by the Great Captain! The 
short epitaph formerly referred to, I was unable to 
find; but upon one of the flat stones on the floor 
near the altar I observed the following inscription :— 

Gonzali Fernandez de Cordoba, 
qui propria virtute 
Magni Ducis nomen 
proprium sibi fecit, 
Ossa, 
perpetue tandem luci restituenda, 
huic interea loculo condita sunt, 
Gloria minime consepulta. 

The epitaph appeared to me to be happily ex- 
pressed, and reminded me of the brief and fine eulo- 
gium of Cervantes, introduced at the place where 
the innkeeper brings to the curate and barber his 
library of three books, two of which were condemned 
to the flames, but the third was worthy of immortal 
honour, peing the history of Gonzalvo Ferdinand, “ el 
qual por sus muchas y} grandes hazaiias. merecié ser 
llamado de todo el mundo Gran Capitan, renombre 
famoso y claro, y dél solo merecido.” While our 
party were in the chapel, a number of the soldiers 
from the convent had followed us from curiosity, and 
wondered what we found to interest us in its bare 
and desolate aspect. In passing through Spain, the 
traveller at every step meets traces of its former 
glory and splendour, and cannot help contrasting 
these with the present degraded state of the country 
and people. The contrast came with new force to 
me while in the chapel of San Geronimo; recalling 
the brave veterans of the wars of Naples and Flanders, 
then the finest soldiers in Europe, and comparing 
them with the wretched troops of modern Spain, 
specimens of which were now gaping and jesting 
over the remains of the Great Captain. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The paper on the ‘Effect of 
Coloured Light on Plants,’ quoted, page 230, as from the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, was written by Mr. Robert 
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inor Poems of Joanna Baillie—8. Cora: a Legend of Somer- 
setshire. By Sydney Whiting 9, Sketches of Spanish Generals, 
No. 15; Espoz y Mina, Part I1.—10. Napoleon's Funeral. By 
J. E. Reade—11. eatane's Voice, or the Future—12. Characteris- 
tics of New 
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London: Longman, Orme & Co. 


EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ. 

THE APRIL NUMBER OF 

OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, contains : 

Fathers and Sons,by the Editor. | Might against Right,a Romance 





he Friend in Need, an Extra-| of the Tyrol, by the Hon. E. 
eee, — Sterne, by Thos.| _ Phipps. 
Hood, The ‘ite and Adventures of 
Loose Thoughts on the Choice| Charles Chesterfield, by Mrs. 
of a Profes Trollope, illustrated by Phiz. 
The French’ Conmber of Depu- A porting Word, by the Old 
ties in 18 Forest Ranger. 


Foreign Sporting, by Nimrod—| Felise ; an Episode in the Mé- 
India moires de la Reine Margue- 
The Poacher" 's Progr rite, by Miss Costello. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 3 3, Great Marlborough-street. 


Pe4sER: S MAGAZINE for AprRit, 
Price 2s. 6d. contains: 
From the Yoto-hoss of the Or- 
inary. Chap. I. The Con- 
fessions of as win idler. 
Specimen Leaders of a 
would-be Editor. For the Argus, 
Examiner, Globe, John bull, 
Mornin ‘Advertiser, Morning 
Chronicle, Morning Herald, 
Morning Post, Observer, Rail: 
wa Times, Spectator, Stand- 
ar 
Vint, "Rustic Controversies. 
The Penny Wedding. 
tx Lin the Commissioner. 





I. The Poor-Law Commission 
must be determin 

II. Ode to the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Ill. The Greater and Lesser 
Stare of Old Pall Mall. Chap. 

VIIl. Dr. Johnson and 
Burney—SalvatorRosa—Queen 
carotne pe Libear ay ang! Te- 

erick—Tom ker (the first 
Macheath)— Martin Luther — 
Jem Spiller—Aaron Hill—Ric- 
coboni—Mademoiselle Salle— 
Bull's Head Club, founded by 


ae 


Z 





Spiller—The Hogarthian Mania| _X. A Second Chapter about 
—Horace Walpole—Signor Cas- | Faustus. 
trucci— Hogarth’s ‘Enraged| XI. Norway and the Nor- 
Musician’ — Quin, the Come-| wegians. 
jan, = yeaa his death. XIL. War aa Examination 
IV. S Paper for 134 
Vv. The latest Biographer of a Marshal Saxe 
our XIV. War with Anierica, a 
VI. The Condemned Cells. ! Blessing to Mankind 


James Fraser, 215, Regent-street. 


HE BRITION MAGAZINE for Apri con- 
n ECCLESIASTICAL, MAP of the CITIES of 
LONDON. Wee’ TMINSTER, and their immediate ENVIRONS, 
being the Fourth of a Series of Ecclesiastical Maps of the Dio- 
ceses of England, commenced with the New Year in that work. 
The Dioceses already published are Canterbury, York, and 
London. Among the Literary Contents of this Number will be 
found Original Papers:—The Autobiography of John Busch— 
The Contrast—Vesper Hy mns. Correspondence : i otis rs from 
Rev, Dr. Gilly on the Waldenses—Rev, Jas. H. Todd, D.D., on 
the Waldensian MSS. in the Library of Trinity ¢ on Dublin 
—Rev. Wm. Gresley on Church Extension—Archdeacon Hare in 
repiy to Remarks on his Visitation Sermon—Rev. Walter Blunt 
Dissenters’ Baptisms and Archbishop Secker—Cburch Archi- 
tecture—Rev. Gilbert Chesnutt on the wr of Baptism— 
Rev. John Armstrong on Protestantism and the Church Dic- 
tionary—Verbal Criticism—Swedenborgiana—Mr. Frowde and 
the English Reformers—British Archbishopricks—The State and 
Prospects of the Church—On Mr. Hallam s Letter—Documents 
—Church Matters, and its usual varied ane succinct Register of 
Religious and Ecclesiastical Informatio 
T. Cire Smith, 13, Henrietta-street, Covent- garden. 


“ rice 7s. 6d., with Three Engraving 
HE E DINBURGH NEW P HILOSOPHI- 
CAL JOURNAL. fee = Professor JAMESON. 
Among the Contents of this Number will’ be found :—Memoir 
of Prof. Blumenhbach. By Prof. Marx—Dr. Richardson on Solar 
Radiation—Dr, pve on the Evaporative Power of different kinds 
of Coal—Dr. Martan on the Glaciers of Spitzbergen—Mr. D 
Stevenson on Long’s American Frame-Bridge—On the Tea 
Plantations in India—Mr. Alan Stevenson on a New Signal Light 
for Railways—Prof. Gustav Bischof on the Employment of the 
Safety: Lamp in the Coal Mines of Germany—Mr. Galloway on 
Shooting Stars—Meteorological Observations, by various Contri- 
butors—Prof. Graham's Account of Rare Plants which have 
ately Flowered i in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh—Proceed- 
ngs of Various Scientific Societies —Scientific Inte Beence— 
Notices of New Publications—List of Patents, &c. &c. Xe. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 


Price Six Shillings 
With Four Engravings, owe. of 7 i Hlustrating the Operation 


HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL. pen AL, No. CXLVIL., for APRIL 1841. 
¢ the Original Communications are— 

De. Lowe on s Semadin e—Dr. Boyd's Pathological Contributions 
ir. Vose on some Vicarious Actions of the Human Kody—Dr. 
Kiteour’ 's Pathological C ontributions—M r. Elliot on Strabismus 
—Dr. Paterson on Corpora Lutea—Mr. *s Account of a 
Two-Headed —-aanentemeed Benj. Bell's Cases of Cerebral 
Disease, &e. 
he Department under the Head Critical Analysis contains 

Rev views of various New Publications, and the Number is con- 
cluded with the most recent and important Medical Intelligence. 
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ORGANIC CHEMISTRY 


IN ITS APPLICATIONS TO 
AGRICULTURE AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
By Justus Lienic, M.D. Pu.D. 


Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen. 
Edited from the Manuscript of the Author 
by LYON PLAYFAIR, Ph.D. 
1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
“The Council observe with much satisfaction, that 
already men of the first scientitic character have turned the 
power of their minds to the investigation of these interest- 
ing but recondite laws of nature, and the celebrated Prof. 
Liebig, of Giessen, has given to the world an important 
contribution to the theory of Agriculture.”"— Report of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, Dec. 12, 1840. 


Il. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 


INCLUDING 
The ACTUAL STATE and PREVALENT 
DOCTRINES of the SCIENCE. 


By the late Epwarp Turner, M.D. 
Edited by JUSTUS LIEBIG, M.D. Px.D. F.RS.L. & E. 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen, 
AND 
WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D. F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Chemistry, King’s College, Aberdeen. 
1 vol. 8vo. 1000 pages, 1/. 1s 
** The delay which has occurred in the completion of the 
sixth edition, which will be finished along with the present, 
has been chiefly owing to the wish of Prof. Liebig to render 
it what it professes to be,—namely, a durable record of 
well established facts. Many laborious series of experiments 
have been completed in his laboratory with this object 
alone in view, and many are now in progress. The results 
of these will be embodied in both editions, which will thus 
constitute the first tolerably complete account of organic 
chemistry in the English language."—From Dr. Gregory's 
Preface. 
A SupPLEMENT, containing the OILY ACIDS, 
will be published very shortly. 
aco Part III. No. 2, of the 6th Edition, is just published. 
price 5s. 6d. Part II. No. 3, containing the O1Ly Acips, 
will be ready very shortly. 
Ill. 


THE STEAM ENGINE, 


STEAM NAVIGATION AND RAILWAYS, 
Including a Memoir of Watt. 
By Dr. LARDNER. 
7th Edition, almost re-written, 1 vol. 8vo. with 167 
Engravings on Wood, 12s. cloth lettered. 


BARLOW’S TABLES 


Of SQUARES, CUBES, SQUARE ROOTS, 
CUBE ROOTS, and RECIPROCALS, 
Up to 10,000. 

Stereotype Edition, examined and corrected. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 

Useful Knowledge. 
Royal 12mo. price 8s. 
* They will be found useful to the more scientific class of 
Engineers and Surveyors, for immediately obtaining results 
which are now usually got by logarithmic calculation, or 
the sliding rule; to actuaries (in the table of reciprocals) ; 
to schoolmasters, for obtaining examples of the ordinary 
rules of Arithmetic ; to all, in fact, who are calculators by 
choice or necessity, though of course to some —_ than to 
others.”—Preface. 


TABLES OF LOGARTTHMS 


Common & Trigonometrical, to Five Places. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Fep. 8vo. 3s. sewed. 


Iv. 


Vi. 


FOUR FIGURE 
LOGARITHMS AND ANTI- 
LOGARITHMS, 


OnaCard. Price ls. 
Vil. 


HINTS TO MECHANICS 


On Self-Education and Mutual Instruction. 
By Timotruy CraxTon. 





Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London, 


HE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE for Apan Aran, 
contains, among other articles, a Review of the Lite: Re 
mains of Bishop Warburton ; a View and Description EE 
Cra urch, Kent; on the Locality of Herne’s Oak, with alg 
of Windsor Little Park ; the Authorship of the Turkish § : the 
Pocket Dial of Shakspere ; fncogetes of ee Heralds’ ; 
he Burial Grounds of Turkey ce. &c. With Review of 
Publications ; Literary and Sclentitic Intelligence ; Antiquarian 
Researches ; Historical Sg onicle; and Obi . ineledat 
+ Rutt, Esq., Dr. O. Gregory, yr 


T 


o 


Memoirs of Lor enley. Adm. Fleeming, 
ohn Rickman, Esq., J. 
James P. Warde, &c. Price 2s. 6d. 

Published by W. iia. Chancery-lane. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 
for APRIL, price 1s. contains,—Protestantism, Puseyism, 
and Catholicism—Illustrations of the Thieves’ Literature, Nor 
Flowers of Hemp, or the Newgate Garland—A Visit to the Mo. 
nastery of La ‘The Cost of a Reputation— Miss 
Overland Journey through France and Egypt to Bombay—My 
Combe's Notes on the United States—Violet Hamilton ; or the 
Talented ines Chap. XLX. ce . 8 —Poetry ; A True 
of True Love, &c.—Literary Miia er—Letters on Emigration 
to New South W ales. . &e., 7, te a + Rie ory | Howitt, 
‘0. London 
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William Tait, E REE 
“a price 2s. 6d, and 
HE CHRISTIAN TEACHER, No. 12. Ney JB Classical Ms 
Series (Quarterly). 
Con No 
1. § Theology’, from the * C crverentions Lexicon.’ HIS 
2. The Sacred Dramas of the Middle Ages. A ah 
3. Beverley’s Heresy of a Human Priesthood. Ma i 
4. Tracts for the People ; the Antidote to Oxford. By the F 
5. The Life, W ritings, and Doctrines of St. Paul. 
6. ¥ peaversiey, Education. 
7. The Question of vantens &e. NIX M 
London: obn. Green, 121, Rewratestret JOCEl 
ss it publish " . dition. Wit 
OMPANION .. ‘the WAVE RLEY NOVELS, & ‘hina 
containing EIGHT PICTORIAL ILLU STRATIONS, _——— 
engraved on Wood in the first style of the Art from o SEQUEL 
Drawings by Cattermole, Landseer, Creswick, Balmer, Bus, 
and other eminent artists. These illustrations will appear in ‘ 
Monthly Parts simultaneously with the new and cheaper edition PER: 
now publishing, and are also adapted to illustrate all former to the 
editions. They will be completed in 25 Parts. containing » kabul, and E 
Engravings executed by Messrs. Jackson and WuHiMpER. 
he price in fcap. 8vo. ls.; royal 8vo. 1s. 4d. ——_ 
London : Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. ISHO 
On the 15th of April will be published, by the COMI 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, ihe Red Se: 
GEOGRAPHY of AMERICA, containing & Pindar—Mis 
a General Description of the Continent of America, is 
Climate, Productions and Inhebtants, Aboriginal or Settlers, N 
Particulars and Descriptions of the West Indian Islands, the ENTE 
Mexican Isthmus, Texay, the United States of America, British y 
North America (with a Statement of the Boundary Question BOOK 
and South America, and a ery full Index. Price (with 2 May and German 
fall coloured) 12s. in cloth boards. Languages. 
59, Lincoln's Inn-fields. “ 
. An excell 
In a few days, in 3 vols. post avo. the four ton 
EDITED BY LADY LYTTON BULWER, nny 
HE PRINCE—DUKE, and PAGE: uni 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
“Glory, greatness, and goodness, are the three sickles with TABL 
which man Teepe ¢ envy, hatred, and smeratitede. 
Teady, in 3 vols. post 8 HE " 
THE LAST DAYS OF pod “STUART. ESSAY: 
By Miss EMILY FINCH Collected fro 
iso jn 2 vols. 8vo. 
FRANC INCE 1830. 
By THOM AS RAIKES, Esq. es 
Author of ‘ A Visit to St. Petersburg.’ THE ED 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- Just pub 
burgh; J. © Summing, Dublin. SE 
MR. PLUMER WARD’S NEW NOVEL. by H 
Now ready at ali the Libraries, = 
E ne colsteat van.2 EDs fisiteritnd 
By ROBERT PLUMER WARD, Es Now ready 
y . 
Author of * Tremaine,’ &c. EAR-F 
WORKS BY THE SAME AUTH M. ~ cance 
1. TREMAINE; OR, THE MAN OF REFINEMENT, Seles. 
Comptoee ip 1 vol. with Portrait, &c.. 6s. hound. Geology, 
DE ; tHe MAN OF INDEPEN. By 
DENCE. 3 vols. 15s. 
3. PICTURES or THE WORLD AT HOME AND - ie 
ABROAD; He 
. HUMAN LIFE. 3 vols. OPULL 
: ‘The works of this gifted writer are of oe purpose and ‘Year. UST 
value than to be read and forthwith dismissed ; they are of the Book o: 
kind to be stored in public and private iibrarion, -_ recurred to 
from time to time as a still fresh solace and delig 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street._ we Or 
3, Great Marlborough-street, April 3. “ewand ver, 
R. COLBURN’ WILL PUBLISH IMME ep 
DIATELY THE ew NEW WORKS :— Norn 
THE jars OF PETRARCH. By THOMAS CAMP. Te AVEL 
BELL, Esq., Author of * The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 2 vols. iA 
8vo. with Portraits, &c. “We can By 
r 
With greater re 
THE LOVE MATCH: a ‘Nov EL. By Mrs. MABERLY, =a 
Author of ‘ Emily.’ 3 vols. BRA day 
AH. 
THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY OF ne a “We h 
TOUR IN GREECE, TURKEY, EGYPT, AND THE HOLY irolume; it is g 
LAND. 2 vols. smali 890. ~ — itlustrations. lag. 
JOAN OF ARC: an Mesens0as Romance. By? 
c, Pleasing 





J. SERLE, Esq. 3 vols. 
THE ccaman aaa: ARE NOW READY, 


THE FRENCH STAGE AND THE FRENCH 
PEOPLE. Edited by — HOOK, Esq. 2 vols. small 870. 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF GEORGE IV. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. 21s. bound. 


3 vols. post Svo." 
res of English 
the world.” 


Vil. 
THE ENGAGEMENT: a Novel. 
“ One of the most vivid, vigorous, and just pictu 
aristocratic society which has ever been given to 
Naval and Military Gazette. 
Pi 13, Great M 


Ih y-street. 








Fep. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 


Henry Colburn, Publi sh 
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ished, by Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly, price 2s. 6d. 
Jest published, Py OM A SE V OB; 
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UNDER. N IGOLAS THE FIRST. 

‘Translated from the German. By Capt. ANTHONY C, 
STERLING, ~, eg — Albemarle-street. 
a 2nd edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d 

NDEX of ‘QU OTATIONS from Greek Authors, 

L contained i in the Fifth Edition of Blomfield’s Translation of 
Mathie’s me = hn Murray, Albemarle-street._ 

w ready, 3rd edition, 12mo. 
RECE GRAMMATICAS. "RUDIMENTA 
J OLARUM. 
This = has beet introduced into the Public Schools of 
iw, an 
— 7 Murray, 








wAlbemarie-street. 
FOR STUDENTS AT COLLEGE OR SCHOOLS. 











Just published, post 8vo. 8». 6d. bound, 
REEK VERBS; their Formations, Defects, 
and IRREGU LARITIES. & 4. N. CARMICHAEL, 
cademy. 
Cassical ‘ietsfoh . iccvag, Kivomanio-stecst, 
ow ready, with a large Map, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
A HISTORY of INDIA. The Hindoo and 
Mahomedan Periods. 
» ‘MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
es apy 8 Albemarle-strret 
Second Edition, feap. 8vo. 5s. 

IX MON THS IN CHINA. a LORD 
S JOCELYN, late Military Secretary to the Chinese Ex 
dition. With Views of Chusan Harbour, and the Great Wal of 
Came John Murray, Albemarle-street. 

SEQUEL = ee tag Mi tie Sag — INDUS, 
ready, witha a Map.8 
PERSON "AL NARRATIV E “ie. JOURNEY 
to the SOURCE of the RING HN WOOD T ad lodus, 
kb: jieut. JC ndian Navy 
Kabel, and Bade John , aA Albemarle-street. 
ow — with a Portrait, feap. 8vo. 8s. 
ISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL WwW ORKS 
COMPLETE. Including Palesti Europe—Passage of 
the Red a a Caagch a ne ee of 
— Jonn Murray.” "Albemarle-street. 
ready, l6mo. 3s. 6d. neatly bound 
SENTENCES from the PROVERBS and the 
BOOK of ECCLESIAS Te. in English, French, Italian 


G an, for the Use of Youn Persons studying those 
ey “Arranged for. ever. x reck- Day in the Year. 














“An excellent design, with 3.4 ,™ hundred passages in 
the four tongues, and opposite columns. A more useful and 
convenient study could hardly be suggested for either, or all the 
languages.” —Literary Gazette. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


TABLE TALK OF THE MORNING POST. 
In2 ner ene 8vo. 12s. a 
HE TABLE ALKER; or, BRIEF 
ESSAYS on SOC &; and LI TERA‘ TURE. 
Collected from the ha ~{ Talk’ Fs the Morning Post, and 
d by the Author. 
William Pickertog, Loa -lane. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE LOWER CLASSES. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 2s, 6d., tT 2nd edition of 
RMON, WIT NOT 
By HENRY PARR M4 kd, te A. F.R.S. 
Rector of Wath, and late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
Rivingtons. St. —— Copscuyard, and Waterloo-place ; J. 
Sutherland, E nd Proctor & Vickers, Ripon. 
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~ Now ready, fep. 8v 8vo. —T cloth, with illustrative Engravings, 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS, 1841; exhibiting the 


most important Discoveries of the past Year in 





Mechanics, ectricity, emistry, 
logy, Doteasy Mineralogy, 
teorology, c. &c, 


Geo! logy Met 
y the Editor of * The Arcana of Science.’ 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 
Just published, fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth 
OPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED and 


4 ILLUSTRATED. By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of‘ Laconics,’ 
Year-Book of Facts,’ &c 


Also, = the same Author, 





Or, the Best Words of the Best Author: 
New and very cheep yo vols, with Portraits, 8s. cloth. 
& Bogue, Fleet-street. 

SOUTHGATE’S TRAVELS IN TURKEY AND PERSIA, 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Woodcuts, price 15s. 
RAVELS in ARMENIA, KURDISTAN 

PERSIA, and MESOPOTAMIA 
“We By the Rev. HORAT! 10 SOUTHGA’ 


TE. 
vith can truly say that we have seldom laid down a book 
ith greater reluctance.” —Christian Remembrancer. 














Tilt & Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
This “This day i is published, in foolscap svo. 3s. 6d. c 
ABRAH AM, the FATHER of the F AT T HFUL. 
char We have tuch pleasure in recommending this little 
e; it = a good volume for Sabbath reading.” —Wesleyan 
, “This is a 2 book of healthful piety; it reminds us of a book 
<1 spo doubt, to most of our read oan aaa * Elijah.” The 
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vols. small 8¥0 


EORGE IV. 


n, 2 vols. 


|s. post Sv0- 
ures of EB 
9 the world.’ 


ough-street. 
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A is throughout vigorous.”"—Pa!ri 

m Pleasing book, interspersed with beautiful reflections.”"— 
nee Guardian. 

t & Bogue, Fleet-street, London; John Menzies, Edinburgh. 


This isday, Part 1. 1 Royal avo. uniform with Byron, price 1s. 
ONTAIGN NE'S WORKS.—They will contain 


Biogra; hical and Bibliographical Notice, the Essays, 
Cato’ Trans fation with th o Hotes of all the Commenta- 
is Letters, and’ Journey through Italy, now first trans- 


The profoundest and most original thinkers have ever 
- mei his pages with delight: his enthusiasm, his amusing 
atives, his happy citations of ancient authors, and the whole 

rere with individuality,—rend ders him one of the most de- 
writers in the world.”"—Lardner's Cyclopedia, Vol. 61. 






















NEW WORKS. 





I. 
MIDWIFERY ILLUSTRATED. 
The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 


OBSTETRIC MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY. 


By F. H. RAMSBOTHAM, M.D., Lecturer on Midwifery at 
the London Hospital. Bound in cloth, price 22s. 


This volume has been produced at an outlay exceeding 
two thousand pounds. It is illustrated with eighty-four 
plates, engraved on steel, and twenty engravings on wood. 
The letter-press is of good type, and printed on fine paper, 
forming one handsome thick octavo volume. The work is 
more copiously illustrated than any single volume ever 
issued from the medical press, while it is offered at a price 
which makes it the cheapest volume published in England. 
The publisher confidently anticipates the general patronage 
of the profession, to effect a sale commensurate with the 
merit of the work, and the cost of its production. 


Il. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF 
PRACTICAL RECEIPTS 


In all the USEFUL and DOMESTIC ARTS; 


Being a ae Book of Reference for the Manufacturer, 
radesman, and Amateur. 
By a PR. ACTICAL CHYMIST. Post 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
“This work embraces all the latest improvements in science 
and art, which the author has been assiduous in collecting for 
the last seven years ; no receipt has been admitted that is not of 
actual utility, and the writer has been particular to illustrate 
the plan of producing exact imitations of most imported articles, 
such as brandies, perfumery, wines, liqueurs, &c., derived from 
the processes of various laboratories, both abroad and at home, 
which the author has personally inspected on an extensive scale, 
thus placing within the reach of ever 
ing the increased competition in trade. 
more than 3,000 practical receipts.” 


one the means of meet- 
The work consists of 


lll. 


ELEMENTS OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY ; 


Being an Experimental Introduction to the Study of the 
Physical Sciences. 

By GOLDING BIRD, M.A. F.LS. F.G.S. 
Lecturer on Natural Philosophy at Guy’s Hospital. 
8vo. price 12s., illustrated with 230 Woodcuts. 

“This work marks an advance which has long been wanting 
in our system of instruction. Dr. Bird bas succeeded in pro- 
ducing an elementary work of great merit.”"—Atheneum. 


INTERMARRIAGE; 


Or, the Natural Laws by which Beauty, Health, ont Intellect 
result from certain Unions, and Deformity, Disease, and In- 
sanity from others: with delineations of the structure and 
forms, and descriptions of the functions and capacities 
which each parent, in every pair, bestows on children, and 
an account of corresponding effects in the breeding of ani- 
mals. Mlustrated by drawings of parents and progeny. 
By ALEXANDER WALKER, Esq 
2nd edition, 8vo. with Plates, price Tis. 


On the NATURE and TREATMENT of 
STOMACH AND URINARY 
DISEASES ; 


Being an Inquiry into the Connexion of Diabetes, Calculus, 
and other Affections of the Kidney and Bladder with Indi- 
gestion. By WILLIAM PROUT, M.D. F.R.S. 

In one thick 8vo. vol. 3rd edition, with Plates, price 20s. 

“ A work important in every point of view, so calculated to 
plant sound doctrines in men’s minds, and to widen the sphere 
of their practical usefulness. In reviewing such a book the task 
is made up of pleasure and protit; for to review, in this case, is 
to learn.” —Medico-Chirurgical Review, Jan. 1811. 


VI. 


THE ANATOMIST’S VADE- 
MECUM; 


A SYSTEM OF HUMAN ANATOMY. 
By W. J. ERASMUS WILSON, Lecturer on Anatomy and 
Physiology at the Middlesex Hospital Medical School. 
With 150 Engravings on Wood, feap. 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. 
No expense has been spared in wood-cut illustrations to 
render this work the MOST BEAUTIFUL AND PERFECT VO- 
LUME THAT HAS EVER BEEN PLACED IN THE HANDS OF THE 
STUDENT. 
“Probably the prettiest medical book ever published, and we 
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elegance. The woodcuts are exquisite.”—British and Foreign 
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numerous illustrative Diagrams, 
A Treatise on Geometry, and its Application to 
the / Arts. By D. Lardner, L.L. D 1 vol. 6s. 
A Teeatise on Arithmetic. By D. Lardner, L.L.D. 
vol. 
London: Longman, Orme & Co. ; and Joba Taylor. 
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published, price 2s. 9d. in cloth boards. This Work is continued 
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LLUSTRATIONS of CUTANEOUS 
DISEASE; a Series of Delineations of the Affections of the 
Skin in their more interesting and Seequent —— with a Prac- 
tical Summary of their Symptoms, Diagnosis, Treatment, 
including appropriate Formule. By ROBERT W ILLIs, M.D. 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, and Physician to 
the Royal Infirmary for C hildren. 
’ 
CONES OBSTETRIC, a Series of Sixty 
Plates, illustrative of the Art and Science of Midwifery, in 
allits Branches. B L. MOREAU, Professor of Midwifery 
to the Tpeulty of p edicite, Paris. Edited d, with Practical Re- 
arks, Ss. TREETER, M.R.C.S. To be completed in 
10 Monthly Paris. each containing 6 Plates, with Sesactptens. 
‘ice 6s. plain ; coloured, 12s. Parts 1 to 3 
Just published, Vol. 2. in 8vo. hoard: 


LEMENTS of MEDICINE — 


POISONS, 
OBERT WILLIAMS, M.D. 
ies of the Royal College of Physicians, : and Senior Physician 
to St. Thomas's tee ital; President of the Royal Medico- 
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Just published, 

Printed in extra size atlas 4to., containing Maps of all Parts 
of the known World, on 50) sheets, carefully coloured, 
and strongly half-bound in turkey morocco, 
price 22. 10s. 


BETTS’S FAMILY ATLAS. 


Movcu might be said of the labour expended in the pro- 
duction of this work, and of the exertions which have been 
made in order to obtain information from the numerous 
sources which the enterprising spirit of the age furnishes, 
and which is daily throwing fresh light on almost every 
quarter of the globe; but the Proprietor is spared the un- 
pleasant task of lauding his own work by the flattering 
encomiums passed upon it by the public press; to which 
might be added the gratifying private communications 
received from individuals ranking high in Geographical 
science. He will content himself, therefore, by quoting a 
few of the former, and by inviting comparison, as respects 
accuracy, quantity of matter, and beauty of execution, with 
any work of the kind at a much higher price. 


“This work is correctly described in its title—it is a 
‘Good Family Atlas;’ compiled with care, executed with 
great beauty, and sold at a moderate price; and we observe 
that creditable exertion has been made to bring down the 
information to the latest moment.”—dtheneum. 

** This is, on the whole, the best Atlas we have seen for 
general purposes of reference; large enough to embrace all 
places of the slightest interest or importance, without being 
too unwieldy to be at any moment conveniently taken from 
the shelf and placed on the drawing-room table. It is got 
up at a reasonable price, and is admirably engraved upon 
steel, so that the names of the most insignificant town can 
be read with the utmost ease. The countries to which the 
interest of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom is most 
directed, are especially included ; thus it contains excellent 
maps of all the British Colonies, &c.”"— Westminster Rev. 

“This is a very elegant and faithful book of maps, the 
whole of which appear to have been got up with great care, 
and to be exceedingly accurate. They are printed from 
steel plates, and are remarkably clear, forming a good spe- 
cimen of the progress which this sort of engraving has made 
of late years, &c. Mr. Betts deserves the thanks of the 
public for the manner in which he has executed his labours.” 
—Times. 

* This Atlas possesses not only the very recommendable 
quality of accuracy, but is distinguished as well for the 
extremely careful and beautiful manner in which it is en- 
graved. It is distinguished also from the majority of those 
in use by a greater attention to detail in those countries 
which are of most interest to the British nation, and which 
are given on a larger scale. The maps of the british domi- 
nions are highly valuable, being compiled from the last 
Parliamentary returns; the amount of population, and an- 
nual value of real property as assessed, being the basis of 
the selection—a work of labour which can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have been engaged in similar under- 
takings. Inde pendently of these claims to notice, the cheap- 
ness of the work, and its elegance of appearance, must in- 
sure its popularity."—Jorning Herald. 

“If beauty of execution, combined with extreme cheap- 
ness, can recommend a work of this kind, Betts’s Family 
Atlas will be certain to have a most extensive circulation. 
The maps are of a convenient size, nearly of the same form 
as those published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, but being less encumbered, are of easier re- 
ference, and much better adapted for general use; indeed, 
for home education, we have never seen any naps at all to 
be compared with those before us,” &e.—Courier. 

“* We have noticed, as they fell from the press, the in- 
dividual maps or numbers of several Atlasses; but the sub- 
ject of a complete ‘ Family Atlas,’ at the present period of 
interest in politics, in research, and in colonization, requires 
at our hands a further consideration. Discovery, voy 
travels, and adventures, are the subjects of the family 
cirele, and the ‘ Family Atlas’ will respond to them. The 
family circle has also some dear friend in the army or navy 
on one or other of the far shores or seas in every part of the 
globe over which the British flag flies; or from the family 
circle has gone out one of the adventurers, merchants, mis- 
sionaries, or emigrants who, within the last 
spread in all directions, beyond previous knowledge, &c. 
The eagerness of the public produces hasty and inaccurate 
information, but here the expense of the oid and elaborate, 
as well as the errors of the hasty and superticial, are happily 
avoided; and the ‘Family Atlas’ is worthy of its name. 
The following is Betts’s plan,” &c.—<AUas. 

‘The late affairs of the East have — our attention 
more particularly to the gec phical position of those 
countries which are locally inv = ed in the contest; and 
after examining Atlas after Atlas, in the hope of coming at 
some knowledge sufticiently accurate to be satisfactory to 
our mind, we confess.that the work we now write upon is 
the only one that has furnished the desideratum so much 
required, of a series of maps that could give a stranger i 
just idea of the relative situation of different countries. 
This praise is equally applicable to every other part of the 
globe; and, in short, we have never seen an Atlas calcu- 
lated to be so generally useful.”—Eva. 

**This work, originally published in numbers, is now 
complete; and it isnot often that we have inet with a serial 
publication that has so faithfully kept the promise with 
which it set out. The beautiful style in which the maps 
are engraved, and the remarkable clearness, adapts this 
Atlas more than any other we have ever met with to the 
use of students in Geography. For one person to whom 
the maps of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge can be either useful or satisfactory, there will be 
hundreds to whom Betts’s Family Atlas will be a welcome 
companion and a trusty guide.”—Tablet. 


J. BET Ts, 7, Compton-street, Brunswick-square. 
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In 8vo. price 12s. in cloth, the 8th editio , 
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iements of that Language without the assista; 
ity J.J. P. LE BRETHON, © Teatte, 
Teobert Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row, 
S80, price 8s 
A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, by 
means of which any person of a mature understanding May ac. 
quire the elements of the French language practically, aS surel 
as if a professed teacher were sitting by his side; and, with a 
Direc. 


are given in the Key to parents not accust rman « to 
ges, who wish to instruct their children with the tot 
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HAT TO OBSERVE. 
or, THE Bees FLL aes sREMEMBRANCER, . 


Secretary to the eset FE eno al Society, 
Nearly ready, in one closely-printed vol. post 8vo. price 12, 
In this portable volume are propounded questions on _ almox 
every subject of human ir gation. The ignorant in such 
matters are taught, the well-informed are reminded. wuat q 
OBSERVE, in order to derive all possible information and benef: 
from their travels, or from their sojourn. in foreign lands or ig 
their own country; and the least scientific will find that they 
may. by the simple observation and collection of facts, » 
pointed out in the present work, confer immense benefits « 
science. 
James a & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. 
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HE ORIGIN, ROGRESS, and PRESENT 
CONDITION of she AA INE ARTS in GREAT. BRITA, 
By W. B. SARSFIE YLOR, Curator of the Living M 
Ac ademy ; tra aaeren M ey »’s work on Oil ae teas 
“From the nature of the subject, the command of materiak 
enjoyed by the author, the comprehensive character of the im 
formation, and the manner in which these means of excellence 
pay Poa ated. Sede is a work likely to excite a good deal of attention.” 
—Morning Heral 
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of George the Third. By JOHN ADOLPHD S. Esq. ‘The 
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Ir. Adolphus possesses fidelity and industry, and we fal 
him sincere. He has diligentl collected facts, and im 
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“ The life of that venerable King as the history of his reim 
possess an interest not derivable merely from the sixty eventful 
hich they include, jhe for the truly English character of 
the ‘Christian Gentleman on the Throne.’ Our hearts go «i 
Mr. Adolphus while he dwells on the virtues and accomplish 
ments of a Sovereign whose memory will be held in reverence 
by every true patriot.”—Church of England Quarterly. 
London: John Lee, 410, West t Strand. 


Just. published. price 3s. 
HE SETTLERS At HOME 
ly HARRIET a ag TINEA 

Being the first of a Series of Tales, to be pub ished quarterly, 

entitled * THE PLAYFELL( 

“The circumstances under which this li sale “volume, for the 
amusement of children, has been produced, give an additi 
charm to its truth, simplicity. and feeling. The tale, though ia 
one passage sorrowful enough to moisten many a pair of eyes 
is full of interest and character. ‘The latter, we may add, #3 
much appreciated by children as the former; and t y will take 
as lively an interest in Ailwin’s ignorant and unse fidelity 
and her stalwart arms, and in Roger Redfurn the ‘ipsy boy’ 

zleams of better nature, as in the developement of the main It 
Cident of the book, a disastrous tlood which spread devastation 
over the Isle of Axholme two hundred years ago.”—dthenews) 
March 20. 

London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
Just published. 4to. cloth, price One Guinea, the 2nd edition 0 
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Instructions to the Inexperienced in Cutting-out be 

Completing those Artic les of Wearing Apparel which areusu 
made at home ; also Explanations of Upholstery, House, 
Straw Platting, Bonnet Muking, and Knitting. ‘ 

“METHOD SHORTENS LABOUR. 

This work consists of a series of practical and simple ex? 
nations, accomps anied by Plates of the most approve’ 
cutting-out and making all necessary articles of C . 
Men, Women, and Children, suited to both rich and poor 
which economy and neatness of appearance have we 
consulted : comprising many valuable hints on every bra 
household economy connected with the needle. Wi 

It will be found a valuable companion to Clergymen 's 
young Married Women, Schoolmistresses, an Servants, 
will equally find its proper place on the — table, on 
toilette, in the nursery, and in the school-ro 
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“=i THE ENGAGEMENTS A NOVEL. 
* sz «4 Novelof a very delightful and superior description. The reader must be dull-spirited indeed, who is not delighted with its 
} 
rgus. 
, forcibly and eloquently written.”"—s: 

Astro. “A cere animated story, orci and just pictures of English aristocratic society which has ever been given to the world. For 

qa One English society at once brilliant and true, for pictures of human passion at once lofty and imaginative enough for the 
ske' 


try, yet real enough to satisfy the most rigid seeker after the actual truth of every-day life—for dramatic spirit in the 

‘Xx highest f individual scenes—for philosophical acumen and accuracy in the delineation of iné ividual characters-—for punge ne of 

ae condiyfulness of humour, and general grace of style—for all these high and rare qualities we have had nothing equal to ‘ The 
wi 


























































— Engagement’ since the appearance of* Tremaine’ and ‘ De Vere." "—Navaland Military Gazette. 
TION, HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
UAGE, NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DIC’ riowan Y. In 1 thick ae 18mo. price 5s. cloth, and in moro cco, 8s. 
"Teaches Just published, Part XIL 51k WALTER SCOTT'S POETICAL 

4 > 5 VORKS : containing Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion. 

EW GENERAL BIOGRAP HICAL pic. | | : : 
. a TlONARY xraiceted, and partly arranged by the late | We biereat ome 
V ork, by kev. HUG Volume will be ready in a few days. Jniform with the above, “ 
— pe ee ee en Fellowes, Ludgate-street. ' 7 Burns’ Complete Poetical Works: Notes, and 
» 8 sure! the Life by Currie, 5s. 
nd, with New edition, \2mo, price 7s. boards 3. Cowper’s Complete Poetical Works, with Life 
Tome MA NEW acrHeW, with the GOSTEL accoing| Stebing, os, 
assistance bs Wr yt to which is prefixed. an introduction to | __ 4 Milton’s Complete Poetical Works: Notes and 
—— oe reading of the Holy Scriptures, intended chiefly for young Life by Stebbing, 4». 
aiedents i in Divinity. Written originally in French, by Messieurs 5. Hi: ennah More's Complete Poetical Works, 
RV E; DE BEAUSOBRE "ind LENFANT, by the order of the King of with Life, 4s. 
_ ~~ ™ Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin Marshall & Co.; and 6. Secred | Postry, selected by the Rev. H. Steb- 
t Houlston & Stoneman. Cambridge: J. Hall ing, D.D., 
price 12, ————_ DR. COMBE’ S NEW WORK Lo ~ Ay . Webster & peat. Charterhouse sanare. 
on. almoxt > : This day is published, price 
te Nee GaN UNE ANCS By ANDREW Compe, | AN ABRIDGMENT of HILEY'S ENGLISH 
a 4 Uonslting Physician to the King and Queen of the Bel- 1 — resively errang wah appropriate Questions and 
d that they f eians., In I vol. 12mo- pp. 375, Price 6s... — RICHARD HILEY, 
* fi nd convincing.”’—Scotsman. 
, L : cits Weta of Dre sombe is, i in design and execution, very Author gf an English Grammar, Latin Geansaneg, eens 
— superior to the numberiess maceety gules which hat have succeeded ith edition, pan od a 
ineflicient rapidity.”"—A/h 
3 “acacia, Stew art & Co. Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Lately published, by the same Author, 
(o, London ; and all Booksellers. A Treatise on English Grammar, Style, Rhetoric, 
and Poetry ; to which ey added, Preparatory Log d Advi 
ren In ni vol. | §vo. with above nd Dinsteations, price 15s. or royal to the Student on the Improvement of the poe 
HOP. 


HISTORY of BRITISH STARFISHES, OL 


e cannot but consider this Grammar much superior to 
t ll URCHINS, and the other Animals of the Class Morray’s in arrangement, clearness of elucidation, style, and 
Sethegiaie SHINODERMA‘TA : ‘ontaining an Account of every Species | general adaptation for the understanding of youth. We learned 
ich conta met with on ae British Coasts. By EDWARD FORBES, | English Grammar from Murray, but never liked his style and 
hich con For. Sec. B.S. &c. language, and much prefer the work before us, which we strongly 
.borne, Ben This veheme f is uniform with the British Quadrupeds and Bri- | recommend to parents, schoclmasters, nd others interested in 
aii: nk — tiles by Professor Bell, and the British Birds and British | the instruction of youth.”—Church Maifine, Nov. 
yM Mr. Varvell. “We spoke favourably of a former edition of Mr. Hiley’s 
nV an Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. yolume. Itis one of the hest summaries that we have seen on 


co als. lath ——_ PHY: E d Practi l the eebiot to whieh Ld rere. ae youth whe mes tof school 
‘i n s an ractica. wi ind it particular y advantageous in helping him to con- 

RESENT GrmocEarHy Pec Sa Rage J aminaiie and Self. | tinue his grammatical studies, and to apply them to the pur- 

’ parts By E. NTON, late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. | P°Ses. for which they were commenced. ‘The elements of sound 

" Mens eps man B. By os and judigions criticism ore included in Mr. Hiley’s plan.” — 

nintiag, c. a} ethodists’ Magazine, Nov 

of material R.4 by simpkin & Marshalls and by the Author, Scholastic | “Tandon: Longman & Co., Simpkin & Co., Houlston & Co. ; 

“y <o ” Ths is beyond question the best system of shorthand writing and Harrison, Leeds. 181 

f attention.” extant; and trom experience we can recommend it as such to — . 








all who wish to learn stenography.”"—Brizhton Guardian. \ V AREROOMS for STOVES and FENDERS. 

> _ PARKINSON selicits from the Public generally 

ready, i none thick vol. [960 pages, ] price 10s. 6d. bound, =. eit cabensiva Oipek af Wanlnestedathun theres 

e of HE PEERAG E, BARONETAG E, page thet tasteful design Cee Kitchen-Ranges, 
4 ; the Reig KNIGHTAGE, and all other Dignities; the whole of the Gmoke-Jacks. Ovens, Hot Plates 


cc. &e. Also a very large 
. ‘Toe MM Dignitaries of the Church, and the Beneticed Clergy in each | assortment of town-made Tea-Urns, ‘Tea-Kettles on swing 
in parish; the entire Roll of the Justices of the Peace of each stands, Papier-Miché Trays and Waiters, silver pattern Dishe 
County and Borough, specifying those who have qualified, and | Covers, including every article required for the Kitchen, either 
the eight vo [i those who are Deputy Lieutenants, is contained in the * London | jn Copper, Iron, or Block-tin.—79, Oxford-street, exactly oppo- 
lcome to Eag-  Almanack, Officia Register, and County Calendar,’ for England | site the | Pantheon. 
and Wales, for 1841 N.B H. P. wishing to make room for New Patterns, has 
vartiality,and #% “It would phen fill a column were we to attempt to detail | some pa Register Stoves and Fenders to offer at a very 
of this country IM its contents—its information i Soe and ample beyond belief; considerable reduction in price. 
ys mass of it [and that which renders its amplitude and copiousness beyond 
as.”’—Morning I praise, excellent is the correctness of every stutement—except- 
ing, of course, where some death has occurred since its publica- 
and we fini Mi tion.”—John Bull, Feb. 27. 
nd impartially don : Scott, Webster & Geary, Charterhouse-square. 





~UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and 4 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, Fespect- 
fully informs the trade, artists. upholsiarers, and the public, 

that t they can be supplier with Loc GLASSES and PIC- 
of his rei WORKS RELATIVE TO THE JEWS. TURE FRAMES, of the very best pec ag at prices never 
“asty eventit Just published, 1 vol. 12mo. hitherto abtemeted. seinT Sh bat sent nod ove free ae to 
sh character, y 7 is i | any part ofthe kingdom Ss iS, Te- 
hearts go aitt THE! DESTINY of the JEW 8, and their Con- presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
nexion with the Gentile nations, viewed practically, in a | ture frames and 120 looking glasses, ele gantly ornamented with 
— of lectures delivered at St. Bride's Church, Liverpool. | Gesignsmadeexpressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
y several Clergymen of the Church of England. In cloth with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
Rasta pice 9. and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
Il. resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
a — g Di 
H 0 M E The Remnant F ‘ound : or, the place of Tsrael’ S —, not approved of in three months taken back, and money 
Hiding discovered. Being a summary of proofs showing that SAT Db ahs ca Ee : 
hed quarterly, ftheJews at Dazhistan, 4 Caspian Sea, are the remnant of E TCA LFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
; the ten tribes. ‘Ihe result of personal inves i tion during a PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
Missionary ‘Tour of eight months in Georgia, in 1837 and 1838; to | scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
*hich is subjoined an appeal in behalf of the Jews. By the Rev. faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
Jacob Samuel, Senior Missionary to the Jews for India, Persia, | divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
Arabia. 8vo. cloth boards, price 5s. extraordinary manner. Metcalfe’s Tooth-Brushes are famous 
1k. for aan made ona ial Se “~ sab thet cl er come wanes - the 
mout n improved othes-irush, that cleans in a third part 
Popular Lectures on the Prophecies relative to of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. A 
the giosy boy Miithe Jewish Nation. By the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, A.M., Author | newly-invented Brush for ¢ eaning velvet with quick and satis- 








d_accomplish- 
1 in reverence 
rly. 
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volume, for the 
e an additi 
tale, though i 












of the main i+ of Seventeen Sermons,” * Lectures on the Second Advent,’ &c. | factory effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brusnes, as recom- 
ead devastation id edition, 12:0. cloth. price 4s. 6d. mended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts. 
r0,""— Athenaeum London: J. Hatchard & Son, 187, | Fiee adilly. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 






























Just published, in @vo. price bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 


te-street._ BS RVA’ TIONS on the DISORDER of the A new and large importation of fine Turkey Sponge ; and ¢ Jombs 


Q of all descriptions.—To be had, Wholesale and Ketail, ONLY 
e and edition “RAL HEALTH of FEMALES called CHLOROSIS. | at Metcalfe’s SOLE Establishment, No. 130p, Oxford-street, 
containing By Sai EL FOX, Surgeon, 37, Woburn-place, Russell-square. | nearly opposite Hanover-square. 





apa s “We have analyzed quite enough of this voiume to convince 


hich areusual¥§owr readers that it is the production of a very sensible man, Y)/ ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 


y, House Whose views it would be wise to adopt in the treatment of meter and Watch Manufacturers, at prices that will 
By a Lady. chlorosis.” —Lancet, August 24, 1839. command public patronage, and if of equal quality. lower than 

We recommend this work to our readers as containing in- | any house in London. Compensated duplex watches, upon the 
1d on le exP : formation of which they cuakh to be in possession.”— Dublin | principle of their chronometers, to which Government awarded 


provel tal Press, October 30, the prizes three years in succession. ‘the compensated duplex 
‘of C “We heartily Spoomenond ‘the careful yorunal and re-perusal | watch combines the most perfect accuracy of performance with 
Mr. Fox’s work to parents as well as to all those sufiering | the utmost elegance in appearance, is not equalled in regularit 
have Ly an affection of the liver.’ *—Sunday Times, Sept. 29, b> by any watch, nor sw sed by the pocket chronometer, an 
ond ad “The author before us deserves praise for both the object and | may be had of the smallest dimensions, Webster’s newly intro- 
tion of the work. These observations cannot be too much | duced centre poco for the medical profession, elegant and 
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> ATHS.— Warm Air, SULPHUR, CHLORINE, 
MEeRcuRIAL, AgomaTic, and other, Gospoo 8, Fumi- 
2ATING, and Vapour Barus, established in » at No. 40, 
reat fy Sangeet Ie the Weenal orp 2 by J. "GREEN M.D. 
formerly Surgeon in the Royal N —One or other of these 
means are recommended for complaints that do not readily 
ziela to medicine alone, and particularly for those affecting the 


BOESY HALL WINE ESTABLISHMENT, 
hopsgate-street Within.—CURRALL & SON'S 
CRUST ree PORTS are of Oe apa quality and flavour, havi 
been Seles by houses of high reputation at Oporto, and bottl 
with sedulous attention, 

‘ort, Three Years in Bottle. 
Ditto, Older, rich and superio: 4 
Ditto, very Old, in W phe and Bottles. 46s. a 488, 
Ditto, in Pints. 

Bottles, : 

TO ARCHITEC Ts. BUIL eS COMA LURKS, &¢c, 
APIER MACH OR AMENTS, in 
every style, for inte say decoration on walls, ceilings, &c. 
far stronger, more dureble, lighter, and nan than aster, 
at C. F. BIELEFELD’S Papier Maché Works, 5, Welling: 
ton-street North, Stra + | —Also, BIELEFELD" 3 TREAT ISE on 
the USE of PAPIER MACHE, with 92 quarto plates, price 2/. 2s. , 
containing upwards of 600 Patterns (with a tariff of prices), 


being part of a much larger Collection of Ornaments always 
ready for sale. 




















CHEAP PLATE-GLASS,CALLED SHEET PLATE-GLASS, 
HE SHEET PLATE-GLASS made by a 


newly-invented Patent process, is an article as good in 
quality as the British Plate-Glass, with the important advan- 
ge of being considerably cheaper, affording the facility of 
gisting dwelling-bouses and public ——- With plate-glass at 
a moderate cost. It is also pestioulasiy well suited for drawings 
and engravings. Sold, wholesale and retail, by CLAUDE 
HOU GHTON, at their Glass Shade and W Window- Glass Ware- 
house, 89, High Holborn, where printed lists of prices may be had. 


EAFNESS.—Mr. CURTIS'S New Acoustic 
Instrument for Deaf Persons, Original Ear Cornets, small 
Voice Conductors, French, German, 9 Spanish Artificial Ears ; $ 
also improved Hearing ‘Trumpets’ of every description. The 
Soniferous Coronal, Otosole, &c., may be seen and obtained at 
Mr. Gifford’s, Chemist to his late Majesty, me Strand, opposite 
Exeter Hall._N.B. Curtis and Aberneth Ae Kar Syringes; also 
Invisible Respirators ; Renovating Hair Gloves and Belts ; 
mestic Instruments, 


IGHT.--R. H. Pankrnson begs leave to ace 
quaint the obliey ot Gentry that he manufactures the 
PATENT SOLAR LAMP with its latest improvements, or 
adapts the Solar Principle to any Lamp they may already have. 
RK. H. P. supplies the Oil at 3s. 6d. per gallon, of a quality very 
om rior to what is usually sold. Also a new description of Nut 
, at 6s. 6d. per gallon, which burns in the regular Patent 
oo with a Grelitency nearly equal to sperm, and perfectly 
free from smell. He is induced to make this remark, knowing 
that there is an article very much puffed (or ct circular and other- 
wise). but which has a most noxious smell.—A large ecsortmont 
of Palmer's Patent Lamps, for Candles with i 2, 3, or 4 wicks— 
the 4-wick, or Magnum Candle, giving a li ht equal to any oil 
lamp, and now becominggeneral upon the tables of the Nobility. 
Every size Candle may be had. and in any quantity. 
Notice—PARKINSON'S Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 79, 
Oxford-street, exactly opposite the Pantheon 


OUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN FILTER 
INKSTAND.—PERRY s0 0. having effected considerable 
improvement in their FILTER INKSTAND, have now the plea- 
sure to announce that a Second Patent has been granted to them 
for such improvement, which thet pare united = B their First 
Patent, under the title of “ DOUBLE PATENT PERRYIAN 
FILT E R INKSTAND.” The aa bestowed on the Patent 
Filter Inkstand by the public journals, and the preference. ob- 
tained for them over the common Inkstands, has been almost 
unprecedented. The present novel and scientific method of 
supplying Clear Ink to the Dipping Cup, and returning it into 
the reservoir, is exceedingly simple. the action being now per- 
formed by merely lifting up the lid to obtain a supply, and 
shutting it down to withdraw it; in this state it cannot overflow 
whatever may be the change of temperature, and it is protected 
from dust or other injury in any place or climate. When the 
Inkstand is filled, it is always ready for use, and the writer will 
have a regular and daily supply of Clear Ink for four or six 
months.—Sold by JAMES PERRY & Co., Patentees and Manu- 
facturers, 37, Red Lion-square, London ; "also by all Stationers 
and other Dealers in such articles. 


OMMON OIL EQUAL TOSPERM IN ALL 
LAMPS.—YOUNG'S PATENT OXYDATOR, price 5s., 

renders Common Oil equal to the finest Sperm in every kind of 
Lamp, without requiring the smallest alteration of the Lamp 
itself. The advantage of its use is without any drawback, viz., 
there is no smell or smoke, no greater consumption of oil, no 
breakage of lamp glasses, or waste of lamp cottons from exces- 
sive heat, nor additional trouble of management, in fact, there 
is nothing to indicate that the Lamp is not burning the’ finest 
Sperm Oil, All that is required is, that the Oxydator should fit 
the lamp. ‘which can_be insured by sendin the glass chimney 
holder, or station He depth. A dona § is kept burning to show the 
effect of the Oxydator.—Sold by W. U ar & Co. Agents for 
the Patent, 66, Basinghall- street, Guildhall 


UTLER’s COMPOUND CON CENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA, 
is allowed by medic ‘al men to be the best (as it is the original) of 
the now numerous concentrated preparations of the kin 
dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half a pint of 
the Compound Decoction, of the same strength and composition 
as that ordered by the British Pharmacopeeias. It is prescribed 
as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of the skin, and 
all cutaneous diseases; also has been found extremely useful in 
chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, and after an im- 
roper use of merc ury.—Prepared and sold in pint bottles 205., 
ali-pints, 10s., and quarter-pints 5s. 6d., by Thomas Butler, 
Chemist, 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London; and may 
be obtained of J. Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; likewise of Daven- 
ort & Stedman, 20, Wat terloo-plac ey po op the Post Office, 
pembaren or, by order, through any other respectable Drug- 
gist. —N.B. No. 4, C heapside, corner of St. Paul's ( *hure hyard. 


EN N Y POSTAGE ADVANTAGEOUS TO 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH.—STEEDMAN’S 
SOOTHING POWDERS.—The good effects of these Powders in 
preserving a healthy state of the constitution during teething, 
ave now had twenty years’ experience, (the Proprietor first 
gave them to his own children with great benefit,) during which 
time thousands of children have been relieved annually from 
all those =<" ~ symptoms which children suffer while cut- 
ting teeth it. feve heats, fits, convulsions, sickness of 
































stomach, and de bility, accompanied with relaxation of the 
bowels, and aire of the gums.—Prepared, and sold in 
packets, at ls. 13d. by J. steedman, Chemist, Walworth, Surrey; 
and sold by all Chemis's and Medicine Venders in the United 








men’s Wi d;and we would advise every individual, professional or lay, | novel in appearance; also their patent detached lever, and 
Servants, mo seeks for the acquirement of knowledge respecting this | small flat horizontal for ladies, ail equally reduced in price, and 
rk-table, 0B order, to make Me. ir. Fox’ *s volume an addendum to his library.” | warranted. Old watches taken in exchange. A selection of 
‘ober 27, fine second-hand repeating, duplex, lever, and horizontal 
containing Fox flee ou intorestion features. The author of | watches, by the most eminent makers, at little above half the 
ess. 2,0 rk bes atonce opened a wi ‘7 we boom yen | = _ orginal cost, » one ‘pouty onne — a 
Svans, ol caution for protessional en igt — and for the prompt y attended to.—Webster on ronol er- 
Booksellers "Worcester lonvwal July 30, 1340, ? to the Lords of the Admiralty, (established 130 years) 3, Birchin- 
Id by all Booksellers. lane, Cornhill, London, 








Kingdom. Any lady withing to try them, by inclosing —- 
ina —y to the proprictor, will receive a packet by return 
e 0. e 








THE ATHENAZUM [Arr 
8, New Burlington-street, April 3, 1841, 


NEW WORKS PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION. 




















































I. : 

CHARLES MACKAY, ESQ. =. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, For th 

POPULAR BUBBLES : 

’ 9 TT) 

Or, Memoirs of National and Epidemic Delusions.. Troh 

By CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. gn BO. 

Author of ‘ The Thames and its Tributaries,’ &c. and O1 

I. ond to 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by Lerca, &c. wtbe 

COLIN C LIN K. Et 

By CHARLES HOOTON, Esq. TI 

IIL. TURE, 

THE HON. Cc. A. MURRAY. ry i 

New Edition, revised, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, “ gpd Me 

¢ The J 

THE HON. C. A. MURRAY’S ‘ TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA,’ wisi 
Including HIS RESIDENCE WITH THE PAWNEE INDIANS. K2 

Dedicgted, by Special Permission, to the Queen. (Now ready.) watic 

x Iv. 1.G. fi 

MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO. Thee 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. wae 

b] Yourses 

THE QUEEN’S POISONER; or, FRANCE IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY,} cus: 
By MISS LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, BSCHO 

Author of ‘A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines.’ x April? 

TO 

THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY. AD 

I. w 

DR. MEILLINGEN. aries 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo. Tp! 

7 THE HISTORY OF DUELLING; Es 
Comprising NARRATIVES of the most remarkable PERSONAL ENCOUNTERS from the Earliest Period to the Present Time = 
By DR. MILLINGEN, Author of ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,’ &c. TH 

Il. AM 

THOMAS INGOLDSBY, ESQ. ee 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. Hodtenlet 


of volum: 


SOME ACCOUNT OF MY COUSIN NICHOLAS. ores 





By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq., Author of ‘ The Ingoldsby Legends.’ eco 
To which is added, ‘The Rubber of Life.’ 

AVE 

Ill. By Messr: 

THE REV. G. R. GLEIG. (By o 

In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits from Original Pictures, SE 


MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS ke: 


ith grea 
LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. tie 
Including nis JournAts and Lerrers, now first published from the Originals in Possession of the Family. i 


















































By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, . 
Author of ‘ The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,’ ‘ Traditions of Chelsea College,’ &c. Soh str 
en 
- vI Painting, 
.  Antiqu 
‘anch: s 
CECIL ; or, Memoirs of a Coxcomb. THE DOWAGER; PROPLtY 
Vv 
A Novet. 3 vols, post 8vo. Or, Tae MODERN SCHOOL ror SCANDAL. By Mrs. Gort, 9 hermerch: 
“He was such a delight —such a coxcomb—such a jewel of a man.”—Byron's Journal. Author of * Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘Stokeshill Place,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 810 yynir Mr 
- vir md <tnare 
; e ¥ solicit 
. , TIKS ~ LEEC 01" SUMBER of § be hi 
Complete in one pocket volume, price 6s., the celebrated Novel, Illustrated by CRUIKSHANK, LEECH, and CROWQUILL, the APRIL NU} i ll ae 
nog poner cpehprinate BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, Balrene 
P Edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 1\XFO 
By the Author of * The Inheritance,’ * Destiny,’ &c. Contains RUMFUSKIN, KING of the NORTH POLE; or, Treason Rewarded, om ed =e 
aie i -o for the Istof April, by Jonn Pooir, Esq., Author of ‘ Paul Pry,’ &c. illustrated .» LB& TR 
FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF Secrets of the Blue Chamber, by Albany Poyntz—Hyson and Bohea, a Tale of the Tea spoon. 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. by T.T. T.—The Return of the Birds, by W. G. J. Barker—A Rencontre with the Brigan situate in Hi 
Thi ivalled Collecti . " by Albert Smith—Contentment, by Martin Opitz von Boberfeld—Light, by the Author in lemen 
his unrivalled Coilection now comprises the Works of ‘London Assurance’-—GUY FAWKES, by W. Harrison Arnsworr#, Esq., illustrated oe 
COOPER—JAMES—THEODORE HOOK—MISS AUSTEN—MORIER—SIR E. LYTTON a Cruikshank—Merry England in the Olden Time, by George Daniel “Hore Oe liarly well 
RRYAT—MISS JAN oR) > MRS CORE «& ob Rambleton and his brother Sir John, by a Man-about-Town—The Old Ledger, + ation, a 
BULWER—MA T—MISS JANE PORTER—MRS. TROLLOPE, MRS. GORE, &e. The Mountebank, edited and illustrated by Alfred Crowquill—The Sailor, by W. Law & one Pein 
Any Volume may be had separately, each comprising an entire Work. —STANLEY THORN, by the Author of ‘ Valentine Vox,’ illustrated by Leech. had either 1 
Credit wi 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. by a 
iC 
= = ¢ery-lane, 
London,’ F 





“London : Jamas Houmes, 4, Took's burt, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENEUM OFFICE. 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Jon Francts; andsold by # 
Booksellers and News’enders.—Agents : for ScoTLAND, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, Gisspow :—for IRELAND, J. Cumming, Dublin. 


